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I. 
THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


‘“‘ ASSUREDLY,” says Archbishop Trench, “ Origin was 
right in starting with the assumption that there is nothing 
of haphazard in the admissions and exclusions of the several 
Evangelists; that a prevailing idea in each Gospel accounts 
for what it has and what it has not. Indeed, I am persuaded 
that notwithstanding all that has been already accomplished, 
devout students of the Scripture may, for a long time to 
come, find an ample, almost inexhaustible, field of study 
in tracing out in each Gospel, the ever acting law of exclu- 
sion and inclusion.” 

What is this law? What is the prevailing idea in each 
Gospel ? 

To these questions in recent years various answers have 
been given; a glance at some of them will show how 
far they come from meeting the necessities of the case. 
One school of commentators aver that the omissions in the 
Gospels result from the ignorance of the writers. But can 
we conceive that Matthew knew nothing of the mission of 
the seventy, of the resurrection of Lazarus, or of the ascen- 
sion of our Lord? Is it possible that Mark had never heard 
of Christ’s birth with its accompanying wonders? Did Luke, 
having had perfect understanding of all things from the very 
first, know nothing of the flight into Egypt, of the storm om 
the lake, of the feeding of the four thousand, of the anoint- 
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ing of Christ by Mary? The hypothesis of ignorance is 
surely inadmissable. 

Another theory, presented with great rhetorical beauty, 
is, that the Gospel of Matthew was written to convince the 
Jew of the truth of Christianity, Mark to convince the 
Roman, Luke the Greek, while John is designed for believ- 
ers—the Church. We turn to the Gospels, and are at once 
confronted by questions that on this hypothesis refuse to be 
answered. If Matthew writes specially to convince the un- 
believing Jew, why does he constantly present a Messiah 
rejected by the Jews, but recognized and protected by the 
Gentiles? If the laws of persuasion are true, we should ex- 
pect here what we find in the opening of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke. We ought to be led to the temple and, as the 
incense ascends to heaven, listen to the voice of the angel in 
the sanctuary; we ought to visit the abodes of Elizabeth 
and Mary, and hear the sweet Hebrew singers as they chant 
those inspired canticles, full of the old and the new, at 
once the consummation of the dispensation passing away 
and the welcome of the coming Messiah. To go no farther 
than the opening chapters, if Matthew wished to persuade 
the Jews, surely he and Luke ought to change places. 

Mark writes, we are told, for the Romans, selecting and 
presenting the subject matter of the Gospel in a way speci- 
ally adapted to the Roman idea and character. One book 
in the canon we know was addressed to the Romans. Are 
there two books in the New Testament more unlike than the 
Epistle to the Romans and the Gospel of Mark? The 
essential idea of Rome was law; but in Mark the word 
“‘law” does not once occur. The dominion of Rome was 
the power of an external government; in Mark, tokens 
of royalty attributed to Christ are singularly absent. In 
' Rome, the individual was nothing, the government every- 
thing; but Mark is peculiarly the individual Gospel. In the 
early part of both Matthew and Luke, a Roman is intro- 
duced whose wonderful recognition of Christ’s authority is 
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commended; he is welcomed as the first example of many 
who shall come from the East and the West and shall sit 
down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven; it is strange, if Mark writes for the Roman, that 
he does not allude to this incident. 

In the insertions and omissions of the Gospels, there is 
very much that it seems impossble to adjust to these differ- 
ent types of character. Why should the storm on the lake 
and Christ’s appearance in the midst of the night be told to 
the Jew and the Roman and not to the Greek, while the 
wonderful draught of fishes is told to the Greek and not to 
the Roman? Why is a gradually wrought miraculous cure 
in such consonance with the Roman character, that these 
cures are found in the Gospel to the Roman and in that 
only? Why in the Gospel for the Greek is Christ’s eschat- 
ological discourse confined to the fall of Jerusalem and its 
consequences, while in the Gospel for the Jew and in that 
for the Roman it has a far wider scope? Why in the Greek 
Gospel does Christ lament three times over Jerusalem, and 
not at all in the Gospel for the Roman? Such questions 
may be greatly multiplied. : 

Luke is commonly said to be the Gentile or Universal 
Gospel; careful examination will show that this Gospel be- 
ginning and ending in the temple at Jerusalem is of all the 
Gospels the most restricted. 

The most of the current theories proceed on the suppo- 
sition that the Synoptic Gospels were written for unbelievers 
and that the reason for their likenesses and differences must 
be found outside of the Bible. There is another hypothesis: 
The New Testament is the Christian’s book; these sacred 
records of our Lord’s earthly life were written for those who 
love him and believe in him; the Bible is its own inter- 
preter; it contains the answer to every vital question that 
may be asked concerning its form and contents; the true key 
to the Gospel will fit every ward in the lock, will account for 
every insertion and every omission. The Gospels give an 
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account of the redemptive work of Christ as wrought in 
his life, death, burial and resurrection ; they present this work 
in its successive aspects and stages.* 

Each Gospel prepares the way for its successor, each 
telling afresh the story of the life, death and resurrection 
from its own point of view, each beginning at a higher level 
than the preceding. The Gospels are vitally related to one 
another, and the four constitute an organic whole. 

Matthew is the opening book—the Genesis—of the 
New Testament. The Old Covenant closes with the Jewish 
nation looking for their long-promised King and Messiah ; 
the Jews are the elect people, a kingdom of priests, a holy 
nation (Ex. 19:5, 6). In the Christian age the Jewish 
‘nation is discarded, an ecclesia exists, whose character and 
principle of constitution were not revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment (Rom. 16:25, 26; Eph. 3:3, 5, 6; Col. 1:26, 27).: This 
church is selected out of all nations, in it Jewish rites are 
abolished; a bond of union heretofore unknown is estab- 
lished, while every existing distinction disappears; in this 
body the Gentiles form much the larger portion. How has 
this change been effected? If the promises of God stand, 
and his gifts and calling are without repentance, how are 
these astounding facts to be explained and justified? The 
Gospel according to Matthew answers these questions; it 
relates the coming of Jesus to the Jews as their King, their 
rejection of him, his consequent rejection of them, and the 
prospective establishment of the church and its ordinances. 
At every step it refers to the Old Testament for the princi- 
ples on which all this has been done. The Gospel according 
to Matthew conducts us from the position of the Old Testa- 


ment to that of the New. 


* For example: Paul tells us that Christ Jesus was made unto us wisdom 
from God, both righteousness and sanctification and redemption (1 Cor. 1:30). 
A comparison of the Gospels will show that Matthew presents the special aspect 
of righteousness, Mark of sanctification, Luke of redemption. The Gospels 
begin with the Old Testament idea of righteousness (Matt. 1:19; 3:15; 6:33; 
10:41; 25:46;) and end with the New Testament idea of love (John 3:16; 
33: 1; 15:9). 
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Accordingly, in matter, manner, and style, this Gospel 
manifests its intimate relationship to the Mosaic dispensation 
and to the Old Testament. The law is a revelation from 
God, more real and stable than the outward universe (v. 13); 
Jerusalem is the holy city (Iv. 5); the city of the great king 
(v.35); the Jewish temple is God’s dwelling-place (xxiii. 21); 
the holy place (xxiv. 15); the temple of God (xxvi. 61) ; 
the temple and altar are sacred and sanctifying (xxiii. 17-21) ; 
the altar service furnishes illustrations of obedience to the 
divine requirements (v. 23, 24); the authority of those who 
occupy Moses’ seat is asserted, and obedience to their official 
commands enjoined (xxiii. 1-3). It presents Christ in his 
character and office as the Jewish King; the Gospel which 
he preaches is the gospel of the kingdom (iv. 23); and his 
teaching is the word of the kingdom (xiii. 19). The para- 
bles are all of the kingdom of heaven. Christ sits on the 
throne of his glory, and applying to himself the august title 
of The King, gathers before him all the nations and pro- 
nounces the sentences of eternity (xxv. 31-46). At his 
death nature owns his authority, the earth is shaken, the 
rocks are rent, the graves are opened, the dead are raised 
(xxvii. 51-53). 

But the nation rejects its Messiah and King. Perverting 
the whole purpose and intent of the Mosaic dispensation 
(xii. 7), refusing to fulfil the office to which they were ap- 
pointed, they crucified him who was the embodiment of 
God’s purposes for them as a people. At his birth he was 
doomed to death by the civil authority; in his manhood the 
religious rulers pursued him with an animosity which would 
not be satisfied short of his crucifixion. From the begin- 
ning his fate is inevitable (viii. 20). His life is a continual 
withdrawal from the Jewish rulers. He withdraws into 
Egypt (ii. 14); then into Galilee (ii. 22); his public ministry 
as here told begins with his withdrawal from Judea (iv. 12) ; 
the Pharisees follow him and hold a council against him how 
they may destroy him, but when Jesus knew it, he withdrew 
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himself from thence (xii. 15); still pursued by the Sanhedrim, 
he withdraws into the borders of Tyre and Sidon (xv. 21) ; 
and this course continues until he goes to Jerusalem to die 
(xix. 1). On the cross, his only word is that desolate wail, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” (xxvii. 
46). No word of sympathy from any human voice is heard, 
the passers-by revile him, the chief priests with the elders 
and scribes mock him (xxvii. 39, 43); while the cry still rings 
in the air, “ His blood be on us, and on our children” 
(xxvii. 25). 

The result of all this is the rejection of the nation. The 
kingdom of God is taken from them and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof (xxi. 43). Christ declares 
that the unclean spirit has returned to his former habitation, 
bringing with him seven other spirits more wicked than him- 
self (xii. 45). All the parables spoken in public after chap- 
ter xiii. set forth the national sin and the impending destruc- 
tion (xxi. 28-33; xxii. 2). The final miracle is the blasting 
of the fig-tree, the emblem of the nation (xxi. 19). The 
closing public discourse is an arraignment of the Jewish 
authorities: portraying their character and history, he bids 
them fill up the measure of their father’s iniquity, and with 
the inquiry, “‘ Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can 
ye escape the damnation of hell?” (xxiii. 33); pronounces 
their doom and departs forever from the temple (xxiv. 1). 

The rejection of the Jews and the acceptance of the 
Gentiles have not waited until this time for intimation. In 
the genealogy with which the Gospel begins are found the 
names of two Gentile women who by faith obtained a place 
in the royal line (i. 5, 6). At the birth of Christ the Gen- 
tile magi recognize and honor him, while the rulers and reli- 
gious guides of the nation pass him by without notice. 
Egypt furnishes the refuge which Judea refuses (ii. 14, 15). 
A Gentile centurion exhibits faith not found in Israel (viii. 
10). A Canaanite draws from the Lord the exclamation, 
“O woman, great is thy faith” (xv. 28). The Roman Pilate 
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cleanses his hands from the blood which the Jews take upon 
themselves (xxvii. 24; and Pilate’s wife warns him to have 
nothing to do with that just man (xxvii. 19); while the Gen- 
tile guards around the cross express their conviction of the. 
blamelessness of the sufferer (xxvii. 54). 

To take the place of the nation which has so signally failed 
to recognize the purpose of its election, a new body is chosen 
to be God’s peculiar people—a holy nation, a kingdom of 
priests (1 Pet. ii. 9). This body—the church—is founded on 
the divinely revealed knowledge of Christ (xvi. 17, 18). To 
it are given a new life, a new covenant, a new constitution, 
a new commandment, new discipline, new ordinances, It is 
charged with the duty of discipling all nations, ‘“ baptizing 
them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost” (xxviii. 19). 

At this point the Gospel according to Mark commences, 
Whatever may be the date of its composition, there can be 
no question as to its place in the history. It follows logic- 
ally the Gospel according to Matthew. Init the Christ begins 
his work. There is no place for kingly character and office 
here; no one styles him King until he stands before Pilate ; 
even the evangelist does not call him Lord until after the 
ascension, nor do the disciples give him that title. Here 
there is no authoritative exposition of law, no adjudication 
before judgment thrones, no mention of the fire with which 
the Messiah is to baptize. No assertion is there of one 
greater than the temple, greater than Solomon, greater than 
Jonah; no argument based on Christ’s ownership, as in 
Matthew and Luke; no ascription of power, such as the 
centurion utters in both those Gospels. In the other evan- 
gelists Christ speaks of his glory, but not in Mark; here it 
is the glory of the Father (viii. 38), with power and great 
glory (xiii. 26). 

This is ‘the beginning of the Gospel of the Son of 
God.” It presents the first aspect of sonship and the first 
aspect and manifestation of redemption. In John the son- 
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ship of Christ is that of eternal relationship, in Luke it arises 
from his conception by the Holy Spirit (Luke i. 35), in 
Mark’s Gospel it is the sonship of consecration, obedience, 
and service—the privilege and characteristic of all the re- 
deemed. Both as the beginning of the Gospel and as the 
Gospel of the Son of God, Mark is the Gospel of man—of 
man in his present constitution and condition, of man irre- 
spective of all distinctions. ‘The Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath” (ii. 27); “My house 
shall be called a house of prayer for all nations” (xi. 17); 
the distinction between ceremonially clean and unclean food 
is abrogated: ‘This he said, making all food clean” (vii. 
19); and here is uttered the truth that, “To love God with 
all the heart, and with all the understanding, and with all the 
soul, and with all the strength, and to love his neighbor as 
himself, is more than all burnt offerings and sacrifices” (xii. 
32, 33). The transference from the Jewish position of Mat- 
thew to the stage of the world occupied by Mark is ap- 
parent throughout the Gospel; Jewish customs (vii. 3, 4), 
Jewish facts (xi. 13), Jewish words (iii. 17; v. 41; vii. 11, 
34) are explained. In Matthew and Luke—Jewish Gospels 
—repentance is emphasized; in Mark belief and unbelief; 
“All things are possible to him that believeth” (ix. 23). 
Our Lord begins his ministry with ‘‘ Repent ye and believe 
the gospel” (i. 15), and closes with “‘ He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved” (xvi. 16). 

This is the beginning of the Gospel. Called out of Egypt 
(Matt. ii. 15), the people of God enter here on the first stage 
of redemption, the journey through the wilderness, in the 
course of which the old leaven is eliminated and a new 
and better generation appears. The only parable peculiar 
to Mark gives the course of Christianity in this dispensation: 
“So is the kingdom of God, as if a man were to cast seed 
into the ground, and should sleep and rise night and 
day, and the seed should spring and grow up he knoweth 
not how” (iv. 26, 27). To the same purport are the 
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only two miracles peculiar to Mark: the healing of 
the deaf and dumb (vii. 32-37), and of the blind man at 
Bethsaida (viii. 22-25). In both of them the person cured is 
taken aside from the multitude while the cure is wrought; 
in the second the cure is gradual. The same method of 
dealing finds expression in the statement peculiar to Mark 
that in the explanation of parables Christ spake the word 
unto them as they were able to hear it (iv. 33). 

The first privilege and requirement of the child of God is 
service. “Israel is my son, my first-born; let my son go 
that he may serve me” (Ex. iv. 22). The first sacrifice in 
the Book of Leviticus is the offering of consecration (Lev. i). 
In the New Testament the first duty of those redeemed by 
the mercies of God is to present their bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy and acceptable unto God (Rom. xii. 1). Our Lord’s 
first step is to take on him the form of a servant (Phil. ii. 7). 
A body is prepared for him, and in that body he comes to 
do his Father’s will (Heb. x. 5,7). In Mark the bodily 
actions and gestures of Christ are specially named. The 
Gospels that follow Mark emphasize the impartation of the 
Spirit to Christ. In this Gospel his human emotions are 
mentioned—anger (iii. 5), compassion (i. 40), wonder (vi. 6), 
displeasure (x. 14). The effects on the multitude are of the 
same character. They are astonished (i. 22), amazed (i. 27, 
ii. 12), beyond measure astonished (vii. 37), greatly amazed 
(ix. 15), they marvel at him (xii. 17). Only once do we 
meet the statement, which so frequently occurs in Luke, they 
glorified God (ii. 12). The sacrifice is spiritual as well as 
bodily, burning with the unceasing fire of the Holy Ghost. 
The Spirit driveth him into the wilderness (i. 12); his friends 
say, “He is beside himself,” and wish to put him under 
restraint (iii. 21); here only are James and John named 
‘Sons of thunder” (iii. 17). The rapid transitions of the 
Gospel evince its vigor and movement. 

In this Gospel Christ is the Son consecrated to service. 
This is the one relation and character of the Gospel. It 
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gives no account of Christ’s genealogy, birth, infancy, child- 
hood. No sermons or addresses of any length are recorded, 
and only four parables. In the other Gospels much space is 
given to his discourses, to his kinsfolk and associates, to the 
results of his work. This Gospel is occupied with Christ. In 
Luke we are introduced to the home of his parents; here to 
his own home (ii. 1 ; iii. 19). Elsewhere he is the carpenter’s 
son ; here he is the carpenter (vi. 3). Not that he is without 
associates; his human nature is shown in the craving for 
companionship manifested in the continual notice of the 
presence of his friends. He ordained twelve that they should 
be with him (iii. 14). The names of his companions are 
given by Mark as by no other evangelist (i. 29; xiii. 3). The 
distinction between Mark and the other Gospls in this respect 
is that there the persons introduced are objects of interest, 
exemplifying some working of grace; here they are simply 
mentioned as being with him. He remains the sole object 
of attention. The accounts of the cure of the Syro-Phcoenician’s 
daughter (vii. 24-30) and of the anointing of Christ (xiv. 3-9) 
are only apparently inconsistent with this statement ; for it 
is expressly said that the first is given as the reason why 
Jesus could not find the seclusion he sought, and the second 
is introduced, out of its chronological place, to account for 
the arrest of Christ during the feast, contrary to the intention 
of the chief priests and scribes. Christ’s consecration remains 
the one subject of the Gospel. Work succeeds work without 
interruption, until the Gospel closes as it began—‘ And they 
went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord working with 
them” (xvi. 20). 

In the Gospel according to Luke we enter on another 
stage of redemption. We pass from the individual to con- 
sider his relations to others, together with the consequent 
duties and blessings. It is the priestly Gospel, the Gospel 
of intercession, of redemption, the social Gospel, the ethical 
Gospel. It opens with the priest in the sanctuary offering 
incense, the multitude standing without in prayer (i. 8-10) ; 
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it closes with the disciples in the temple continually praising 
and blessing God (xxiv. 53). From the first word from 
heaven—*“ Fear not, Zacharias ; thy prayer is heard” (i. 13) 
—through the parables of the friend rising at midnight (xi. 
5-8) of the importunate widow (xviii. 1-5), of the publican 
(xviii. 13, 14), to the prayer of the penitent robber (xxiii. 
42, 43), instances of successful petition abound; while in all 
the important crises of our Lord’s life his prayers are specially 
mentioned (iii. 21, vi. 12, ix. 28). The companion of success- 
ful prayer is praise, with which this Gospel resounds. The 
inspired songs of Mary (i. 46-55), of Zacharias (i. 68-79), 
and of Simeon (ii. 29-32) are still the canticles of the church. 
At Christ’s birth the chorus of the angels sweeps through 
the midnight sky (ii. 13, 14). The shepherds return, 
“ glorifying and praising God” (ii. 20); the paralytic and all 
that behold the miracle “ glorify God ” (v. 25, 26); the blind 
man at Jericho, as soon as he received sight, glorified God, and 
“all the people, when they saw it, gave praise unto God” 
(xviii. 43). The Gospel of relationship from its very nature 
cannot be—what it is frequently called—the universal Gospel. 
We look in vain in Luke for expressions of universality com- 
mon to all the otherevangelists. In Matthew weread, ‘Ye 
are the salt of the earth;” ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world” 
(v. 13, 14); “The field is the world (xiii. 38 ;” ‘“‘ Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden ” (xi. 28); in Mark, 
“The Sabbath was made for man” (ii. 27) ; ‘“‘ My house shall 
be called a house of prayer for all nations” (xi. 17); in John, 
“The Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world” 
(i. 29); ‘God. so’ loved the world that he gave his Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should have eternal life” 
(iii. 16); ‘‘ The bread which I will give is my flesh, which I 
will give for the life of the world” (vi. 51); “I, if I belifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto me” (xii. 32); 
“T am the light of the world” (viii. 12); ‘“‘ Other sheep I 
have which are not of this fold” (x. 16); Jesus “should die 
not for that nation only, but also that hé should gather 
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together in one the children of God that are scattered 
abroad ” (xi. 52). Luke is singularly devoid of all such ideas 
and expressions. The one or two (ii. 32; iii. 6), which at 
first sight might seem to be in conflict with this statement, 
will be found on examination to be consistent with it. Only 
at the close of the Gospel comes the command to preach 
repentance and remission of sins in his name among all 
nations and then the command is, Begin at Jerusalem (xxiv. 
47). In Luke our Lord does not cross the boundary of the 
Holy Land; nor does any one from beyond its borders come 
to him for help or grace. No Syro-Phcenician woman, as in 
Matthew and Mark, daughter of an accursed race, cries to 
him for succor; no Greeks, as in John, say, ‘‘ We would see 
Jesus ;” no miracle of feeding the 4,000 is here; no blessing 
comes except through Israel. In the only instance of a 
Gentile asking a favor from the Lord—that of the Roman 
centurion—it is expressly stated that the rulers of the Jews 
were sent to intercede for him with the plea, “He loveth 
our nation and hath built us a synagogue” (vii. 3-5). The 
miracles of the Old Testament cited by Christ exhibit the 
same principle. The widow of Sarepta, in her penury, first 
makes a cake for the prophet of Israel, and then she and her 
house eat many days. Naaman, the Syrian, is cured by the 
interposition of an Israelitish maid, by applying to the 
king and prophet of Israel, and by dipping seven times— 
Israel’s sacred number—in Israel’s sacred river (iv. 25-27). 
Relationship is often expressly stated as the reason for 
christ’s action—‘“ Ought not this woman, being a daughter 
of Abraham, to be loosed from this bond on the Sabbath 
day ?” (xiii. 16); salvation came to the house of Zaccheus 
because he was a son of Abraham (xix. 9). In chapter xv. 
it is the restoration of the sheep, the coin, and the son that 
is the ground of rejoicing. The sheep belonged to the flock 
from which it wandered, the coin was the woman’s inherit- 
ance, the son was still a son when he took his journey into a 
far country. In the discussions on the Sabbath it is not 
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“ Which of you shall see,” but, “ Which of you shall ave an 
ass or an ox fallen into a pit, and will not straightway pull 
him out on the Sabbath day ?” (xiv. 5). ‘‘ Doth not each of 
you on the Sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and 
lead him away to watering ?” (xiii. 15). The widow pleads 
with the judge to restore what had been taken from her 
(xviii. 3). 

To relationship belongs redemption. The Redeemer, by 
the law of Israel, must be the Kinsman, the Goel. Here, first 
in the New Testament, do we meet the word, “He hath 
visited and wrought redemption for his people ” (i. 68). Anna 
spake of him to all that looked for the redemption of Jerusa- 
lem (ii. 38); in the last times the disciples are to look 
up for their redemption draweth nigh (xxi. 28); and in 
the sad dialogue after the crucifixion the disciples say, 
““We trusted it had been he who should have redeemed 
Israel” (xxiv. 21). In the genealogy given by Luke 
Christ is more than son of Abraham and David, he is God’s 
Son (iii. 38). Hence appears in this Gospel the primal view 
of redemption—that presented in the first promise—the per- 
sonal conflict for man—‘“ He shall bruise thy head and thou 
shalt bruise his heel” (Gen. iii. 15). Zacharias sings, ‘We 
shall be saved from our enemies and from the hand of all that 
hate us” (i. 71). Christ’s opening commission is, ‘“‘ He hath 
sent me to preach deliverance to the captives” (iv. 18). Here 
Satan—the arch-enemy of man—says, “ All the power and 
the glory of the kingdoms of the world is delivered to me, 
and to whomsoever I will I give it” (iv. 6). The woman 
healed is one whom “‘ Satan has bound these eighteen years” 
(xiii. 16). In the hour of Christ’s joy he beheld “ Satan as 
ightning fallen from heaven” (x. 18). Satan desires to have 
the disciples that “he may sift them as wheat” (xxii. 31). 
The whole people and the whole land must be redeemed ; if 
there are portions of the land under ban, or any outcast 
classes of people, they will be the objects of Christ’s special 
notice and care. For this reason Samaria and Perea occupy 
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a large space in this Gospel. The rightful position and 
character of the Samaritan are vindicated (x. 30, 37; xvii. 
I1, 19). The relation of woman to the religious leaders is inti- 
mated in John iv. 27. In Luke’s Gospel woman is specially 
honored ; before Christ’s birth (i. 26-56) during Christ’s 
ministry (viii. 2; x. 38-42), at his crucifixion (xxiii. 27, 49, 
55), after his resurrection (xxiv. I, 12). The poor, the pub- 
lican, the transgressors of the Mosaic law were religious and 
social outcasts. Christ emphasizes the love of the woman 
who was a sinner (vii. 36, 50); he places a beggar in Abra- 
ham’s bosom (xvi. 20, 22,); a publican’s prayer in the temple 
is accepted (xviii. 11-14) ; a publican is declared to be a son 
of Abraham (xix. I-10); a malefactor accompanies the Lord 
to paradise (xxiii. 43). 

In the Gospel of Luke the social relations have a place 
unknown to the other Evangelists. It abounds with instruc- 
tion as to social duties. John the Baptist directs his disciples, 
‘‘He that hath two coats let him impart to him that hath 
none, and he that hath food let him do likewise;” to the 
publican he says, “ Exact no more than that which is ap- 
pointed you ;” and to the soldiers, “‘ Do violence to no man, 
neither accuse any falsely, but be content with your wages” 
(iii. 10-14). The Sermon on the Plain is in strong contrast 
with the Sermon on the Mount reported by Matthew; it 
covers our social and relative duties, the use that should be 
made of earthly possessions (xiv. 12, 13). To the same 
purport is the parable of the good Samaritan (x 30-37) ; that 
of the rich fool (xii. 16-21); that of the shrewd steward 
(xvi. 1-9); that of the rich man and Lazarus (xvi. 19-31); 
the result of the interview with Zaccheus (xix. 8). 

This Gospel of Redemption is the Gospel of success. In the 
prophecy quoted when John the Baptist appears, Luke adds 
to the words cited by the other Evangelists: “Every valley 
shall be filled and every mountain and hill shall be brought 
low, the crooked shall be made straight and the rough way 
shall be made smooth, and all flesh shall see the salvation of 
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God” (iii. 5, 6). At the call of the first two apostles to their 
work we have, what we donot find in Matthew or Mark, the 
wonderful draught of fishes, a prediction of their success in 
their new calling (v 4-7). The seventy return again with joy, 
saying, “Even the devils are subject unto us through thy 
name” (x. 17), and the Gospel closes as it begins with 
thanksgiving and praise for what God has done (xxiv. 53). 
The Gospel of John is the final Gospel. The opening 
sentences glow with that ineffable Light which in the Holy of 
Holies overhung the Mercy Seat between the cherubim ; we 
behold “‘ his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 


_ Father full of grace and truth ” (i. 14). John begins where the 


other evangelists end, with the rejection of Christ by the 
Jewish people: ‘‘ He came unto his own and his own received 
him not” (i. 11). In the Synoptic Gospels all Christ’s inter- 
course with his disciples until his last journey to Jerusalem is 
designed to answer the question, Who is the Son of Man 
(Matt. xvi. 15; Mark viii. 29; Luke ix. 20)? The nature 
and person of Christ as the Son of the living God having 
been revealed, he announces for the first time the method of 
redemption—by his death, burial and resurrection (Matt. 
xvi. 21; Mark viii. 31; Luke ix. 22). But John’s Gospel 
begins with the declaration of Christ’s divine character and 
atoning work; in the first chapter he is the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world (i. 29); on him the 
angels of God are ascending and descending (i. 51); he de- 
clares the character and secret actions of Nathanael (i. 47-50) ; 
he needs not that any should tell him of man, for he knows 
what is in man (ii..25) ; he is the Son of Man who came down 
from heaven and is in heaven (iii. 13). The first miracle 
which John records is the marriage feast (ii. 11); the first 
public act the cleansing of the Temple (ii. 16); the first dis- 
course the revelation of the heavenlies (iii. 12) ;—all pertain- 
ing to an order of things which comes only at the close of the 
other Gospels. In Christ’s discourses to the Jews, in his 
prayer recorded in chapter xvii., in the account of the cruci- 
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fixion, the point of view is that of a finished work. The 
death on the cross is not so much the process of dying as 
the results of death ; it is not defeat, but victory. In the other 
Gospels, when Christ speaks to his disciples of his approach- 
ing decease, he emphasizes his humiliation and suffering, his 
delivery to the Gentiles (Matt. xvi. 21; xx. 18; Luke xviii. 
32); here his death is voluntary; “ No man taketh my life 
from me but I lay it down of myself” (x. 18); it inheres in 
the relation he has assumed, “Iam the good shepherd, the 
good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep” (x. 11); it is 
the reason for his Father’s special love, “‘Therefore doth my 
Father love me because I lay down my life that I may take 
it again” (x. 17, 18); and it results in universal appreciation, 
“ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me” (xii. 32). In this Gospel there is no account of the 
transfiguration with its Moses and Elias, the encouragement 
for the coming Calvary. There are here no apprehensions 
of the cross, no Gethsemane; no angels strengthening him, 
As the band of men and officers approach him in the 
garden to apprehend him, when he says, “I am he,” they go 
backward and fall to the ground (xviii. 6). Throughout the 
whole scene of the crucifixion the same wonderful character 
is preserved. He does not receive testimony from men: no 
company of women bewail and lament him; no Judas con- 
fesses, ‘‘ I have betrayed the innocent blood ;” no Pilate’s wife 
says, “ Have thou nothing to do with this just man;” no 
dying malefactor testifies, ‘This man has done nothing amiss ;” 
no Roman centurion says, “Truly this man was the Son of 
God.” And he who needed no help or sympathy or testimony 
from men or angels would have none from nature; in this 
Gospel we read nothing of rocks rending, or of the earth 
quaking, or of the darkness covering the land. From the cross 
is heard no cry, ‘My God, my God, why Kast thou forsaken 
me ?” no prayer, “ Father, into thy hand I commend my 
Spirit.” He speaks but: three words—the first, as if on a 
quiet death-bed, provides for his mother; the second is a 
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fulfilment of Scripture; the third is the shout of the 
conqueror, 

The final Gospel is the personal Gospel. The Divine 
Persons, Father, Son, and Spirit, are presented in their 
order, each in his distinct sphere and each in his relation 
to the others. The personality of Christ, the personal char- 
acter of the relations he sustains are everywhere empha- 
sized. He speaks rather than acts (viii. 12). His funda- 
mental assertion is, 1 am—I am the Life, the Truth, the 
Way, the Vine, the Door, the Shepherd, the Resurrection. 


_ Few miracles are recorded, and the discourses are occupied 


with the nature of God, the essential oneness of Christ with 
the Father, the mystical union of Christ with his people. In 
the person of Christ all things find their fulfilment; not only 
the predictions of the Old Testament but the Old Testament 
itself; the Shekinah and the tabernacle (i. 14); the temple 
{ii. 19-21); the ladder on which the angels of God ascend 
and descend (i. 51); the serpent in the wilderness (iii. 14); 
the manna (vi. 32); the paschal lamb (i. 20; xix. 36); in him 
all nature finds its fulfilment—life (i. 4); light (i. 9); water 
{iv. 10); bread (vi. 50); all offices and relationships—the 
vine (xv. 1); the door (x. 7); the shepherd (x. 14); the way 
(xiv. 6). The reason and vindication of all Christ’s actions 
are found in himself. The eight miracles in this Gospel are, 
with a single exception (iv. 46-53), self-moved—wrought 
without any request from those to be benefited, and in that 
exception the cure transcends the faith of the petitioner. In 
the discussions on the Sabbath there is no argument, as in 
the Synoptics, from David or the temple, or the conduct of 
man: his one justification is, “‘ My Father worketh until now, 
and I work” (v.17). In the one thought of belief in Christ 
centre all the requirements of God (vi. 28, 29). A personal 
relation to a personal Being comprises all that is necessary 
for perfect conduct and character; this meets every possi- 
bility of the soul (i. 4); satisfies every desire (iv. 14); fills 
every capacity for time and eternity (vi. 35). The person- 
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ality of the thought moulds the style of John; it shows itself 
in the avoidance of abstractions, in the absence of all refer- 
ence to law as now in force, in the continual recurrence of 
the personal pronoun, in the precision and accuracy with 
which words are used, in the continual repetition of words 
which this precision requires, in the ever-recurring antitheses, 
in the scrupulous restriction of terms. 

The final Gospel is the universal Gospel, “ All things were 
made by him and without him was not anything made that 
was made” (i. 2); he “lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world”. (i. 9); he is ‘the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world” (i. 29). ‘The hour is coming 
in which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice 
and shall come forth” (v. 28). 

The final Gospel is the Gospel of the essential and eternal. 
There is here no Sermon on the Mount, with its explanation 
of law; no Sermon on the Plain, with its ethical directions. 
Directions with regard to conduct found in all the 
other Gospels disappear; the heavenly, the spiritual, and 
eternal are the subjects of discourse. The church is viewed 
in the same light. Christ institutes no ordinances, ordains. 
no apostles, appoints no officers. He breathes“on the dis- 
ciples the Holy Spirit which is to be the eternal life of the 
church (xx. 22). The Gospel begins with the declaration of 
the intrinsic nature of Christ, with his relation on the one 
hand to the Uncreated and on the other to all that comes 
into being. The antagonisms are the ultimate and perma- 
nent—light and darkness, life and death. The relationships 
are not historic, but ideal (viii. 39). Times and places dis- 
appear; God is Spirit, and is worshiped in spirit and in truth 
(iv. 21-24); while Christ returns to the glory which he had 
with the Father before the world was (xvii. 5). 

HENRY G. WESTON. 


Crozer Theological Seminary. 
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II. 


“BORN OF WATER AND SPIRIT.” 


The answer of our Lord to Nicodemus was, “ Verily, ver- 
ily, I say unto thee, except a man be born of water and the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God” (John iii. 
5). Any interpretation of these words that is to prove sat- 
isfactory must reckon with such questions as the following 
and satisfy them: Does “born of water” mean “ baptized,” 
or does it not? and can decisive reasons be given for either 
opinion? Why this order of the words, in which “ water ” 
stands before “spirit?” What is meant by “the kingdom 
of God?” Is it the church, and does the passage teach the © 
terms of admission to the church? Does “the kingdom of 
God ”’ here mean either ‘“‘ heaven” or “ the Christian life ?” 
and if so, what terms of salvation are here laid down? Is 
any ritual act placed at the gate? And is there any interpre- 
tation of the passage that will at once be simple and natural, 
and bring it into full fellowship with the general teaching of 
Scripture about the way to be saved ? 

These are the ordinary inquiries; but though an inter- 
preter must satisfy them, he should not begin with them. 
He must begin with the historic method, which in the his- 
tory of this passage has been too much neglected. The 
words of our Lord have been treated as if they had been 
spoken in view of the conditions and institutions of modern 
times; and hence many of the perplexities. But we must 
forget our own age and institutions, and go back to 
the conditions in which the words were uttered. We must 
ask what these words would mean to our Lord and to Nico- 
demus when they met by night at the beginning of our 
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Lord’s ministry. The meaning that they then bore will 
be the true meaning. The question is, whether we can 
find it. 

The study of which this article is the result led the stu- 
dent to this as the sense of our Saviour’s utterance: “‘ Only 
by a new beginning of life, consisting in repentance and 
spiritual renovation, can any one come to the experience of the 
Christian blessings.” In endeavoring to make this interpre- 
tation plain and strong, it will be necessary first to review 
the circumstances in which the words were spoken. 

Our Lord had come to Jerusalem on the occasion of the 
Passover, and had entered the temple of God with an asser- 
tion of authority such as could belong only to the Christ. In 
thus putting forth a distinct claim of Messiahship, he had done 
only what was to be expected of him, after the ministry and 
testimony of John the Baptist. John had begun his work 
by announcing that the kingdom of God, or of heaven, was 
at hand; and all who heard him had understood him to 
mean that the Messiah was quickly to be manifested to Isra- 
el. The kingdom of God, foretold by the prophets, was 
understood to be the reign of God through the Messiah; 
and if it was at hand, then the Messiah was near. And John, 
who began thus with a general announcement, made it def- 
inite and positive when Jesus came from Nazareth to be bap- 
tized. He received the promised sign of identification, and 
thenceforth bore testimony that this was the Christ. 

When Jesus came to Jerusalem attended by a few disci- 
ples, and claimed what John had asserted, the religious lead- 
ers questioned him about his claim, but did not admit that 
it was true. He really stood among them rejected. He 
wrought some miracles, and there were some among the 
people who believed on him ; but their faith was that which 
is born of miracles, rather than that which springs from true 
apprehension, and he was not able to regard it with confi- 
dence He knew thoroughly the human heart, and could 
unerringly distinguish between shallow interest and sincere 
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thoughtfulness. But now another man appeared upon the 
scene—a man whom Jesus knew as truly as the others, and 
to whom he did commit himself, by recognizing his sincerity 
and speaking to him with freedom. The man was Nicode- 
mus, a member of the Sanhedrin, a Rabbi, a Pharisee. His 
companions had set at nought the claim of him who 
cleansed the temple, but he was drawn to him, and wished 
to know him better. He was naturally a man of cautious 
temper, almost a timid man. It was a great step for a man 
in his position to seek an interview with a claimant to the 
Messiahship in whom the expected signs did not appear, 
and it is nothing strange that he sought it quietly, and came 
by night for conversation. Very likely this would be the 
only time at which he thought himself sure to obtain the 
quiet interview that he desired. Admit that his caution was 
a fault; yet it needs no explanation, for it was characteristic 
of the man, and was not unnatural in his circumstances. 

‘ Rabbi,” he began, “we know that thou hast come from 
God, a teacher; for no one can do these signs that thou 
doest, except God be with him.” The remark is introduc- 
tory. It admits the divine mission of Jesus, but does not 
acknowledge that he is the Christ. It does not tell the mo- 
tive of the visit. There is a tone of embarrassment in it, 
that well agrees with the temperament of the man. Instead 
of opening what he has come to say, he breaks the silence 
with this preliminary remark, which leaves his errand still 
untold. 

The answer of our Saviour seems abrupt, but it was uttered 
by Him who knew what was in man. It was an answer to 
what he saw in the inquirer’s mind, the rising question not 
yet asked. He sawhis visitor groping his way toward a vital 
question, and with the kindness that was always in him, and 
yet because the subject was so serious, he made haste to 
guide him to the truth that he was seeking. The motive of 
the visit had not yet been announced, but Jesus saw it, and 
addressed himself to. it at once. 
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What then was the motive of the visit? What, indeed, 
would it be? With what intent would a Rabbi come to con- 
verse with one who had been heralded as the bringer of the 
kingdom of God? With what intent, but to inquire into the 
views of the so-called king regarding the proposed king- 
dom? Even if he came ina caviling spirit, this would be 
the burden of his thoughts. John had said, ‘The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand,” and had identified Jesus as the king; 
and a Sanhedrist would come to Jesus at this period’ for no 
other reason than to seek further light upon the significance 
of his claim. He would wish to know what Jesus meant by 
the kingdom of God; what he intended to do; whether his 
proposals gave promise of genuine fulfilment to the hopes of 
Israel. He would come as an investigator, and his unasked 
question would be nothing else than—‘ What is that king- 
dom of God whereof thou speakest ? Is it the true ?” 

This view of the motive of the visit finds unexpected con- 
firmation in the presence of the phrase, ‘kingdom of God.” 
It occurs twice in this passage, and never again in the Fourth 
Gospel, or indeed, in the same sense, anywhere in the writings 
of the Apostle John. Though widely current among Chris- 
tians, it had no place in his ordinary vocabulary. The pres- 
ence of it in this place is therefore a sure sign of genuineness 
and precision in the record. We may be certain that the 
phrase was uttered that night, and uttered by our Lord, and 
uttered just where John brings it in. By its presence in the 
answer to an unasked question, we are confirmed in thinking 
that the question had-reference to the kingdom of God. 

And the spirit in which such a man would offer this in- 
quiry would not be a humble spirit. Pharisaism was proud, 
and to a Pharisee it would scarcely occur that any blessings 
of the divine kingdom could be beyond his reach. Nicode- 
mus would only have to resemble his sect, in order to assume 
instinctively that he was able to do all good that could be 
required of him, and therefore was ready to receive all bless- 
ings. Probably he was bringing his inquiry with the tacit ex- 
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pectation that the answer, whatever it might be, would be 
one for which he was quite prepared. 

To the question that was thus rising in the mind of his visi- 
tor, a question about the kingdom which he claimed to bring, - 
our Lord made answer. before it was asked, by saying, 
“‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born anew, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

His word is capable of either meaning, “born anew,” or 
“‘born from above.” As a matter of fact, whichever may be 
the strict meaning, the other will be implied ; for a birth from 
above is a new birth, and a new birth will be a birth from 
above. But the context makes it probable that our Saviour 
was thinking of the fact of a fresh birth, rather than of the 
source from which it was to come. The nature of the birth 
of which he spoke is set forth in the fuller statement that fol- 
lows in the fifth verse, “born of water and spirit;” and the 
source of it is brought to light in the sixth verse, “that 
which is born of the Spirit, is spirit.” At this earlier point, 
in the introducing of the subject, he seems only to announce 
the indispensable necessity of a new birth; and so we trans- 
late, ‘‘except a man be born anew.” 

And by the phrase “‘ see the kingdom of God,” he meant 
nothing less and nothing other than by the parallel phrase, 
“‘enter into the kingdom of God,” which we find just below. 
The verb “see” is used after the Hebrew manner, as in the 
phrases “see death,” and “see good,” in the sense of “‘ expe- 
rience.” To give it any other meaning here is to forsake the 
natural for the unnatural. The sense, “he cannot so much 
as perceive the kingdom of God in its real nature,” is remote 
and artificial, in comparison with this simple and ordinary 
Hebrew usage, which was familiar to both speaker and 
hearer. 

As to the phrase, “kingdom of God,” we may be sure 
that it must mean in this passage what it meant at that time, 
and not what it may have come to mean, or may be sup- 
posed to mean, now. “ The kingdom of God” in this con- 
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versation can denote nothing else than that which John the 
Baptist had declared then to be “at hand,” namely, the new 
spiritual order of things, or reign of God, that was to be in- 
troduced by the Messiah. It cannot mean “the church,” or 
“a church,” or the “ kingdom of God in its organized form.” 
There was no church, and the kingdom of God had no 
organized form.” Our Lord, speaking to be understood, 
' certainly spoke according to the stage that had then been 
reached, and if he did so, he was speaking of admission to 
the spiritual experience of the kingdom itself, and not to the 
church or to any organization by which the kingdom may 
since have been represented among men. 

Birth is beginning of life, and new birth is new beginning 
of life. And thus the whole saying means, “except any one 
experience a new beginning of life, he cannot partake of the 
blessings of that new reign of God which the Messiah brings.” 
It tells the Pharisee how the new blessings must be obtained, 
and confronts him with the thought that he is not ready to 
receive them. “Any one,” whether Pharisee or publican, 
must first be born anew. The nature of this new birth is not 
yet shown, but the necessity of it is set forth as absolute. 

“But how is it possible ?” asks Nicodemus. The Pharisaic 
mind lingers in the region of literalism. To an old man, 
(possibly he may mean, “to an old man like me,”) how is a 
second birth to be reached? The repetition of physical 
birth is out of the question, and what else can new birth 
mean? Perhaps, with Pharisaic pride, he is unwilling to ad- 
mit the thought that he dimly feels to be present in the 
words; and, in his shrinking from unwelcome doc- 
trine, lingers around the meaning that he knows he must 
reject, and dwells upon the obscurity that he finds in it. Or 
his thought may be, “‘no such thing as a second physical 
birth is possible, and of course no personal transformation, 
worthy of the name of birth, can be indispensable to the ex- 
perience of the kingdom, at least fora Pharisee. What can 
he mean?” The answer reveals nothing but perplexity. He 
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has heard that a second birth is the way of entrance to the 
kingdom, but the doctrine is scarcely more than words to 
him; what it means he does not see. 

Therefore Jesus, being at once merciful to his weakness, 
and anxious to be understood, interposes to help him. 
“Verily, verily, I say urtto thee, except a man be born from 
water and spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” This saying is not an advance upon the one that pre- 
cedes, but an amplification of it. The fifth verse adds noth- 
ing to the third, but only tells what is meant by it. First, 
our Lord declared a new birth to be necessary; now he tells 
what kind of birth he means. It is a birth “from water and 
spirit.” ' 

Here we reach an important point in the interpretation, 
namely: That if this saying was to effect anything in enlight- 
ening the mind of Nicodemus, it must have been an easier 
saying for him to understand than the one that preceded it. 
To modern readers the case is reversed. We consider “born 
anew ” plain enough, but stumble at “ born from water and 
spirit;” but the context assures us that “born from water and 
spirit,” was, when our Saviour uttered it, a plainer saying 
than “born anew.” The shorter phrase puzzled Nicodemus, 
and the longer was given for his enlightenment. Hence, an 
interpreter must not be satisfied until he has found a mean- 
ing that would help Nicodemus in understanding the new 
birth. The basis of interpretation must be found in some 
facts that lay within his knowledge,—facts that this language 
of Jesus would bring to mind, and that would be directly 
useful in clearing away his perplexity. 

The language itself however, brings up one question 
more. Shall we translate ‘‘ born from water and spirit,” or 
“ born from water and the Spirit?” There is no article with 
either noun; are we justified, then, in inserting one before 
the second noun, and bringing in a direct reference to the 
Spirit (i. e., the Holy Spirit) as the source of the birth of 
which our Saviour is speaking? The true answer seems to 
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be that the birth to which he refers is unquestionably a birth 
from the Spirit, the Holy Spirit, but that we shall be best 
guided in studying out his precise meaning by taking the 
thought first in the precise form in which he gave it tous. He 
first throws out the thought in its broadest form “ born of 
water and spirit,” and afterward limits it by closer specifi- 
cation, saying in the next verse, “ that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit.” By the absence of the article our attention 
is first directed to the nature of the new birth, as a birth 
from water and spirit; and by the presence of the article in 
the next verse this birth is plainly attributed to the Spirit, 
the Holy Spirit, as its source. We shall understand the 
passage best if we follow its own order, and first seek the 
meaning of the broad phrase, ‘‘born of water and spirit.” 

What, then, would “ born from water and spirit” mean 
to Nicodemus at that moment? By what facts then known 
to him would the language be interpreted ? and how would 
this phrase tend to enlighten him as to the meaning of “ born 
anew ”’? 

The key for the interpretation of “‘ water and spirit” is 
close at hand, in the well-known utterances of John the 
Baptist. We must remember that the moment was at the 
_ very beginning of the ministry of Jesus. Until he came to 
the Passover, he had not been known in Jerusalem by per- 
sonal acquaintance, and no sayings of his own, probably 
had been reported among the people. Until then he had 
been known only through the testimony of the Baptist. 
John’s preaching had stirred the land, and the phrases to 
which he had given currency had gone everywhere among 
the Jews. Jerusalem had heard them, and Nicodemus could 
not be ignorant of the terms in which John had proclaimed 
the Christ. Now the preaching of the Baptist had given: to 
Nicodemus exactly that grouping of water and spirit which 
was necessary to the understanding of what Jesus now said 
tohim. “I baptize you in water unto repentance,” John 
said again and again, “but he that cometh after me 
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is mightier than I: he shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit 
and fire.” These words had been ringing through the land 
for months when Nicodemus came to meet our Lord, and 
must have mingled with the thoughts that led him to his 
nightly visit. What then do they mean ? 

Doubtless we should translate, “baptize you in the 
Holy Spirit,” and not “in holy spirit.” It is true 
that the definite article is not expressed, in the Greek, but 
the usage of zvedua dyeovin the New Testament seems to re- 
quire that we understand it to be implied. Yet the question 
that is sometimes asked, how we can conceive of baptizing 
in, or even with, a person, is quite superfluous. The doc- 
trine of the personality of the Holy Spirit is a doctrine of 
the new dispensation, and at the time of John the Baptist 
it had not yet been unfolded. The language that he em- 
ployed would denote, to him, a mighty spiritual working, 
but he would as yet scarcely be able to conceive of it as a 
personal working. We know it as such, but he thought of 
it with reference to its quality rather than to its method, and 
set forth by this rich descriptive phrase the spiritual work 
that was to attend the ministry of his great successor. 

Evidently John announced, in speaking thus, the true 
connection between the Messiah’s ministry and his own. 
One ministry was a preparation for the other. The coming 
of the Christ would require repentance in those who were 
to receive his benefits, and the ministry of John was in- 
tended to lead them to repentance, that they might be ready. 
But far more strikingly does the language which thus con- 
nects the minjstries mark the contrast that exists between 
them. It characterizes the two ministries, of John and ot 
the Christ, telling what elements of the needful work are in- 
cluded in each. John’s ministry, represented by his bap- 
tism in water, is a ministry of repentance, while that of the 
Messiah is a ministry of renovating spiritual power. 

It is interesting to note the word that John chooses for the 
expression of his thought regarding the superiority of the 
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Coming One. Strangely enough, as it may seem to us, it is 
not a word of majesty, or of holiness, but a word of strength ; 
he is the one who is “ mightier thanI”. John feels thelimita- 
tions of his work, and of his ability. He can call men to 
repentance, and baptize them when they have obeyed the 
call; but that is all that he can do. But how little is that, 
in comparison with what is needed! Repentance is but the 
breaking with the old life of sin. It is an element in the 
great experience that all men need, but it is only the prepara- 
tory element; it exists for the sake of that which alone 
can crown and complete it, the gift of new spiritual life. 
Without this, repentance isa movement that has not reached 
its end. Even though it be genuine, itis incomplete. But 
this gift of spiritual life, this renewal of the soul, is beyond 
the ministry of John, and beyond his power. He can call 
men to break with the old life, but he cannot make them new. 
Experience has forced upon his heart a sad sense of this 
deficiency, and he joyfully points forward to this quality of 
renovating spiritual power as the quality most glorious in his 
great sucessor. ‘‘ After me cometh he that is mightier than 
I: He will baptize you in the Holy Spirit and fire.” The 
Messiah can do what the forerunner cannot; he can over- 
whelm men in the renovating influence of the Holy Spirit, he 
can give new life. And this giving of new life, this spiritual 
renewing of men through the abundant working of the Holy 
Spirit, shall be the great characteristic of the ministry of 
Christ in the world, even as the call to repentance and the 
baptism of repentance have been the characteristics of the 
ministry of John. Moreover, this ministry of spirit shall 
be, just because it is a ministry of spirit, a ministry of fire. 
It shall glow with a tremendous searching, testing, cleansing, 
destroying power. It shall be like the “fire” of Malachi, 
which shall cleanse all that it can cleanse, and destroy all 
that it must destroy. It will purify what it can purify, and 
punish what it must punish; and its great characteristic shall 
be that it is a work of actual renovation. ‘I call you,” says 
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John, “to repentance, in which you are to break off your 
sins by righteousness, and your iniquities by turning to the 
Lord; and my baptism in water is the symbol of this great 
and important change. But when the Messiah comes, 
with his divine spiritual might, ministering the Holy Spirit 
sent forth from God, he will flood men with new life. His 
work of the Spirit will be a work of actual renovation upon 
your souls, so that you shall not only have turned from sin 
by repentance, but shall live unto God in life eternal.” 

To understand John as placing the power of renewal in 
Christ’s ministry and not in his own is not to say that under 
his influence no souls were renewed. As men were born 
anew in the old dispensation, when the prophets preached, so 
they certainly were when John was preaching. Yet the fact 
remains that his ministry was preparatory, and in no sense 
final. As “he was not the light, but came that he might 
bear witness of the light,” so he was not the life of men. He 
called them to repentance, but Christ was the renewer. 

Now it was to these facts that John referred when, in the 
language that we have quoted from him, he made his well- 
known grouping of “ water and spirit.” He meant that his 
own ministry, with his baptism in. water as its symbol, stood 
for repentance, while the work of Christ among men, with 
the Holy Spirit as the agent of its efficiency, would be 
characterized by actual renovation. Thus water and the Spirit 
—or, if the thought were expressed in more abstract form, water 
and spirit—stood as the symbols of repentance and renovation. 
Water represented that abandonment of the old which 
John preached, anu spirit suggested that incoming of the new 
which Christ was to bring. Water stood first in order of 
thought, and spirit afterwards, since breaking with the old 
life is naturally antecedent to reception of the new. What 
John told men they needed was, that they should enterupon 
a new life, through the repentance that he preached and the 
renovation that Christ would work; or, in other words, that 
they should be born from water and spirit. He might have 
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used this very language, without essentially varying the 
thought that he expressed when he said, “I baptize you in 
water, but he shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit.” 

When our Lord spoke to Nicodemus about being born 
anew, the Pharisee did not understand him, and his perplexity 
led our Lord to interpose with a definition of the new birth 
to which he referred. To make his definition plain, he 
adopted the language that John had made current. ‘Do 
you ask,” he virtually said, “ what kind of new birth I mean ? 
I mean the new birth from water and spirit. A man must 
be born again through the experience that my forerunner 
told you of—namely, through the repentance which he 
preached, and the renewal which he promised. Except a 
man have this experience, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.” 

It may still be asked, however, whether by referring to 
water he meant to include a reference to John’s baptism as. 
an act. Did he mean to teach Nicodemus that a man must 
be baptized with John’s baptism into repentance, and also 
with the renewing spiritual baptism of Christ, before he could 
enter the kingdom? No; the form of the language forbids. 
that explanation. The compactness of the phrase is decis- 
ive. The two nouns, “ water and spirit,” without articles, 
are united under a single preposition. This is the natural 
way to indicate that by the complex phrase a single idea is. 
expressed. If two separate acts or experiences had been in- 
tended, the natural expression would have been, “‘ born from 
water and from spirit.” Ifa distinct allusion had been in- 
tended to the baptism of John as a well-known institution, to- 
which many were submitting and the candidate for the king- 
dom must submit, the natural expression would be, “ born 
from the water and from spirit.” A man is not “ born 
from water and spirit” in two experiences, separate in time 
and significance. There are not two births here, the first 
from water and the second from spirit; there is only one.. 
Our Lord means to tell Nicodemus that the kingdom is en- 
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tered through one great experience, in which are included 
these two elements,—the repentance of which John’s baptism 
was the symbol, and the renewal of which his own spiritual 
power was the agent. 

Baptism in water, then, is not placed by this saying at 
the gate of the kingdom. Those who interpret the “water ” 
here of baptism regarded as an act are driven to a serious 
dilemma. On the one hand, they may say at once that bap- 
tism in water is indispensable to salvation, so that none can 
enter eternal life without it. But if our Lord here taught to 
Nicodemus the indispensableness of baptism in water, he 
taught a doctrine that violated the spirit of all his other 
teaching, and condemned his own actionall through his minis- 
try. This cannot be admitted, but what is the alternative ? The 
only way is to modify or limit the meaning of the phrase 
“enter into the kingdom of God.” This phrase cannot be 
allowed to mean “ experience the blessings that Christ brings;’” 
it must mean, ‘“‘ enter into the church,” or, ‘enter into the 
kingdom in so far as it is organized on earth,” or, “ enter 
fully and consistently into the position of a member of the 
kingdom,” or something of the kind. But all these meanings 
are non-natural, and out of keeping with the scriptural usage 
of the phrase. One who accepts any of them builds his exe- 
gesis of the passage on an insecure foundation, and is liable 
to find it tottering. A safer interpretation must be found, 
before Christians who reject sacramentarian forms of doc- 
trine can be cordially at home with the passage. Nor can 
“water’’ here mean “the word,” as it is said by some to 
mean in Ephesians v. 26. In the first place, it probably 
does not mean “the word” in that passage. Further, there 
was nothing within the reach of Nicodemus to suggest to 
him such a meaning; and further yet, the interpretation is 
unnatural, and suggested only by difficulty in other explana- 
tions. Nor, again, is it possible to make the water repre- 
sent the cleansing influences of the Spirit generally. To do 
this is to give one meaning to two words, and to leave the 
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order of the two unexplained and perplexing. Why should 
the cleansing influences of the Spirit be mentioned before 
the Spirit ? 

But the meaning “except a man begin a new life by 
repentance and spiritual renovation, he cannot experience 
the Christian blessings,” seems to satisfy all demands. The 
current speech of the time would suggest this meaning to 
Nicodemus. Thus understood, this second statement would 
serve to him as a genuine commentary on the brief and 
obscure one that preceded it. After the general phrase, 
“born.anew,” came helpfully the more specific one, “ born 
from water and spirit.” Moreover, the saying, thus inter- 
preted, is altogether worthy of him who uttered it, and 
perfectly in keeping with his doctrine. Repentance and 
renewal,—the penitent and humble renunciation of the old 
life, sinful and ungodly, and the renovation of life and being 
by the spiritual power that attends upon the ministry of 
Jesus,—what but these two make up the great experience by 
which a man enters into the kingdom of God? These are 
the two sides of the indispensable change; first, the negative, 
the renouncing, the emptying of self, and then the positive, 
the filling of man with the life of God. It was to this that 
our Saviour called men in the days of his flesh, and itis to 
this that he calls them now. Not only is this the way of 
entrance to his kingdom, but his kingdom is of such nature 
that by no other way can it be entered. 

The words that follow at once confirm this interpretation, 
and mark an advance in thought. ‘That which is born 
of the flesh,” says our Lord, “is flesh, and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit.” Here the element of water drops 
away, and the second great element, the later, the spiritual 
renovation, stands out as the equivalent of all that “born from 
water and spirit” had expressed. Plainly, this could not be, 
if the birth from water had represented one experience 
or event, and the birth from spirit another, separate from it, 
But in this new statement the language is no longer “ born 
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from spirit;” it is “born from the Spirit.” The thought 
that lay just behind has come forward; it is the Spirit of 
God, the Holy Spirit, by whose agency the great renewal is 
effected. So indeed it must be, since none but the Creator 
can renew. Nicodemus, in his perplexity, was just now . 
groping for light in the region of natural birth. But Jesus, 
now that he has declared that the indispensable birth is 
spiritual, asserts anew the hopelessness of all speculation in 
the quarter to which his visitor has been turning. The flesh 
can produce only its own kind, and natural birth has nothing 
to do with spiritual benefits. Yet in the right quarter there 
is hope, for in the new birth the Spirit of God also produces 
his own kind. To be born of the Spirit is to be born of 
God, and to be born of God is to enter into the kingdom of 
God. 


W. N. CLARKE. 
Toronto, Canada. 
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III. 
THE RELATION OF ART TO RELIGION. 


The time has certainly come for a full and frank discus- 
sion of the relation which art should bear ‘toward religion. 
Our homes and our churches alike witness to the rapid im- 
provement in popular taste. ‘“‘ Perfect taste,” says Mr. Rus- 
kin, “is the faculty of receiving the greatest possible pleas- 
ure from those material sources which are attractive to our 
moral nature in its purity and perfection.” We may, with 
equal truth, say the same for the religious nature. The close 
connection, in all ages, between art and religion is more than 
accidental. The two can never long be independent of, or 
indifferent to, one another. The instinct to love and cherish 
the beautiful will, sooner or later, find material expression in 
architecture, painting, and music. 

That the growth of taste in America has, until lately, 
been slow, need excite no surprise. The highest condition 
of a nation, as regards art, has never marked its highest con- 
dition as regards morals. Aésthetics stand a poor chance of 
being cultivated when a people are in the birth-throes of 
existence, or when they are battling for civil and religious 
freedom. The passion for liberty has not seldom been op- 
posed to the passion for art. John Knox was willing that 
the grand Gothic churches of Scotland should be leveled to 
the ground. “ Pull down the nest,” said he, ‘‘ and the crows 
will fly off. At all costs, superstition and error must be 
banished the realm.” The Pilgrims and Puritans, and, later 
still, the fathers and first founders of the Republic, had 
other business in hand, and business far more pressing, than 
the cultivation of the fine arts. The New England meeting- 
house was not beautiful, but in our eyes it still remains the 
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most substantial and seemly place of Protestant worship. It 
was not often haunted by an echo. Every one in it saw the 
preacher. For the faith which cometh by hearing it was an 
infinitely nobler and more fitting temple than the pretentious 
Gothic church which has taken its place. ‘“ Let the devil fi 
away with fine arts,” cries Thomas Carlyle. The pr 
loved Knox too well to love very heartily what Knox hated 
But others besides Carlyle have spoken almost as strongl 
against the tyranny of taste. Bernard, in his day, ienicliiu 
the growing passion for rich and splendid adornment in os 
furniture of the church and in the vestments of the priests 
exclaimed: “The church’s walls are resplendent; but the 
poor are not there.” The observation might be made to-da 
with equal force and fitness. To the poor the old meetin 4 
house was a home such as the Gothic church can never be 
Mr. Ruskin has dared to say what, perhaps, in other antiga 
he would be eager to deny: “I never met with a man Goes 
mind was fully set upon the world to come, perfect and right 
before God, who cared about art at all.” Like most able 
statements, these strong words may need to beaccepted with 
a grain of salt; but there is very much of truth in them 
after all deductions have been made. They certainly tie 
rant us in our first position, that the time has come to ag 
sider the relations which art should sustain to religion. For 
art is now asserting itself in America as never before. The 
churches which we build are often modelled after the com 
plicated plans of the churches of Europe. Our service Sine 
become more ornate. Color in wall and window is bright 
and attractive. And all this is only a consequence of a wide 
spread disposition to admire the beautiful. The time et 
when the adornments of the home were considered to be 
complete when a picture of George Washington hung on 
the walls, and the sentiment, ‘‘ God bless our Home,” / 
splendor of tint which ignored every canon of taste shindaad 
in the hall. The time was when the background to the 
preacher, as he stood in the pulpit, was a miracle of kalso- 
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mining, intended to represent the columns of a heathen tem- 
ple; while, in defiance of the shifting hours of the day and 
night, the painted shadows from molding and architrave all 
fell the same way from January to December. We have 
changed all this. The danger now is not that we have too 
little taste, but that we become esthetic overmuch. 

We must insist, therefore, first of all, that art should 
always be subordinate to religion. There is great danger 
when that which ought only to be incidental to life becomes, 
instead, essential to it. Now this is a danger in the matter 
under consideration. The votary of art cares for little else. 
He claims for his favorite the foremost place. ‘ Art,” says 
Mr. Swinburne, “‘is not, like fire or water, a good servant but a 
bad master; rather the reverse. She will help in nothing, of 
her own knowledge or freewill ; upon terms ofservice you will 
get worse than nothing out of her. Handmaid of religion, ex- 
ponent of duty, servant of fact, pioneer of morality, she can- 
not in any way become.” This is honest ; and history proves 
that, to a large extent, it is also true. The highest art may go 
hand in hand with the lowestcivilization. The most exquisite 
specimens of artistic handicraft in metal are to be found in old 
Indian work ; and the artists were men whodrowned their pa- 
rents, offered human sacrifices to their gods, prostituted virtue 
in their temples, reverenced filthy and degraded priests, and 
had their wives burned on their own funeral pyres. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer laughs at the belief in the moralizing 
effect of intellectual culture. He says it is “ flatly contra- 
dicted by facts;” and points to the criminal record of the 
country most highly educated for his proofs. Vienna is to- 
day the most magnificent city in Europe. Nowhere has art 
made such vast advances asin the streets, the galleries, 
the churches, the public buildings, the parks, and the homes 
of the Austrian Capital. In no city is there more unbridled 
and shameless vice. Munich is the art-centre of the Old 
World. It is, for its size, even more immoral than Vienna. 
Plato would have the artist gifted to discern the true nature of 
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beauty and grace; and thus he held that “the effluent beauty 
of fair works would meet the sense, like a pure breeze, and 
draw the soul into harmony with the beauty of reason.” 
But this is only an ideal. Art herself kindles into no sym- 
pathy with these fine sentiments. She will, unless checked 
by a power superior to herself, become a sensuous tyrant. 
Phryne served Praxiteles as a model for his statue of 
the Cnidian Aphrodite, and Socrates sat at the feet of Aspa- 
sia, the mistress of Pericles. Let art be supreme, and she 
is willing to tolerate ethics and even religion. The Medici 
may remain devout sons of the church, but never to the 
injury of their patronage of the painter, the sculptor, and 
the architect. 

Christ’s conversation with the woman of Samaria arrayed 
art against Christianity. A spiritual religion is to art unin- 
telligible. The well is deep, and she has nothing to draw with. 
As might be expected, Christianity, on the other hand, was not, 
at the first, favorable to the fine arts. The touching inscriptions 
in the catacombs are accompanied by rude carvings that 
boast of no perfection of handicraft, used to tell their simple 
story or point their deathless moral. As Christianity became 
artistic it became corrupt. The unextinguished heathen pas- 
sion for beauty of color, grace of form, sensuousness of sugges- 
tion, re-asserted itself. A traveler in Italy says truly enough : 
“The old faith lives under the new, and the old worship is 
not dead, here in the country of Horace, and in the fields 
where Proserpine wandered. The people are Pagan still; 
only now they call it being Christian.” Romanism owes 
her power, in no snrall measure, to the fact that she has en- 
couraged the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life, to take a foremost place in her ceremonials. 

Now, Protestantism has persistently set her face against 
the tyranny of the arts. It was the genuine Protestant spirit 
that spoke out in Carlyle when he passed his comment upon 
Holman Hunt’s picture of ‘‘ Christ in the Temple”: “I dis- 
like all pictures of Christ. You will find that men never 
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thought of painting Christ till they had begun to lose the 
impression of Him in their hearts.” The High Church 
movement of this century, which has carried so many men 
of fine taste over to Rome, has been marked by a renewal of 
interest in the architecture, the vestments, the music, the 
ritual of the church. The triumph of esthetics means the 
triumph of the sensuous, as opposed to the spiritual concep- 
tion of worship. We may well pause in our own advances 
in this same direction, and inquire whether what has been 
here said is not true. Runa line from east to west across 
the continent of Europe, through the heart of Germany. 
North of that line you have conscience; south of that line 
you have art. Men go north of it to have their moral en- 
thusiasm aroused; south of it to have their esthetic nature 
gratified. Protestantism prevails to the north, Romanism to 
the south of that line. Northward of this line spiritual re- 
ligion is supreme. Its services are often bare and unbeau- 
tiful; its creeds are often stern and unbending. But liberty 
of conscience ; the right of private judgment; a passionate 
love for individual liberty; a respect for others yielded and 
a respect for oneself claimed—these are the features of life 
in Northern Europe. On the other hand, south of that line 
we find the continual assertion of the principle of submission 
to ecclesiastical authority. The church is more than the 
man. Take away the ministry of art, of architecture, of 
sculpture, of painting, of music in the Romish Church, and 
what is left? How will that church speak to the common 
ear? But Protestantism exists, in part, to protest against 
this mastery of the senses. Our ministry needs no sacerdotal 
robes. Our service is acceptable without a responsive 
liturgy ; our sanctuary calls for no jeweled stones, no blaze 
of color. We have no love for the dim religious light. 
For us the homely meeting-house, the rude barn, the arch- 
ing boughs of the forest, the unveiled glory of the starlit 
sky suffice. Religion does not disdain the service of art; 
but always and everywhere, when she rises in her purity and 
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might, religion denies to art any share in her supreme and 
regal sway over the human soul. 

If art must be subordinate to religion, it follows that 
art must also be limited by religion. The great mysteries 
of the Christian faith cannot be graven by art or man’s de- 
vice. When this is attempted it will fail. Religion has a 
right, when art enters her peculiar domain, to decide how 
far she shall go and where she shall stop. ‘‘ The final object 
of the fine arts,” according to De Quincey, “is the exalta- 
tion of our human nature.” This is to be effected by means 
of appeals to the imagination. How dangerous such appeals 
may be, a very little observation will suffice to convince us. 
Imagination seés what she wills to see. Fancy paints her 
own pictures, and then calls them sketches from nature. 
Thomas Erskine, of Linlathan, a poet if ever one lived, breaks 
forth into ecstasies over the art treasures of Rome, but it is 
evident that he sees there just what he wishes to see. 
Apollo, Mercury, the Laocoon, Juno, Minerva, Isaiah, John 
the Baptist, ‘‘ splendid mosaics, and the tall, beckoning, silent 
figures of the saints and martyrs,” he groups them all to- 
gether, and cries: “Try, Christians, and connect these 
works of art with the religious sentiment. That seems to me 
the great secret of taste as well as of enjoyment. God is the 
source of beauty. In Him you find the spring and fountain- 
head.” This is all very well for Thomas Erskine, but it may 
be very perilous doctrine for another traveller with fancy less 
chaste and consecrated than his. Turning to Margaret Fuller, 
so the story runs, who sat beside him in a box at the theatre, 
watching the marvelous pirouettes of Fanny Elssler, the 
dancer, Emerson said: ‘“ Margaret, this is poetry.” ‘‘ No, 
Ralph,” was the rejoinder, “this is religion.” It is safe to 
say that the two transcendentalists had-these exalted concep- 
tions of a ballet-dancer’s capers all to themselves. . The audi- 
ence, with these two exceptions, however much they may 
have been delighted, did not concern themselves much with 
either the poetry or the religion of Fanny Elssler’s feet. 
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Under the direction of religion, art may do valuable ser- 
vice in quickening the imagination, so that sacred things 
should be brought home vividly to the mind. The present 
fashion is for a literal reproduction of facts. Mr. Holman 
Hunt spends years in Palestine studying the details of his 
pictures. He takes special care, when painting the shop of 
Joseph the carpenter, to copy with conscientious accuracy 
the tools still in use among the artisans of Nazareth and 
Capernaum. He will have us observe that the mechanic 
handles his plane in the East in the reverse way to that in 
which his Western brother handles his. So absorbed is the 
artist in these trifles that he entirely omits to paint the saw- 
dust which is common to carpenters’ work the world over. 
And when all has been done in this painfully picayune 
fashion, what is the result? The picture is an antiquarian 
curiosity. Mr. Moody may violate all the unities when he 
makes the cleansed demoniac jump up on an empty shoe-box 
at a street corner and begin to tell his friends what Christ 
has done for him, but he is the better artist of the two. He 
has made us see the thing. It was, no doubt, very ridicu- 
lous in the French painter of the seventeenth century to 
depict the Prodigal Son as leaving home in a slashed doublet 
and scented curls and a cavalier hat; but the fast young 
man of the period caught the moral quicker than he would 
under any other treatment of the parable. The tyranny of 
unimaginative precision has been carried quite far enough. 
In the interpretation of Scripture, it has frittered away the 
strength of many a student over Greek particles. In its 
hard insistances on homiletical rules it has shorn many a 
sermon of its strength. In theology it has demanded a 
scientific treatment of every mystery of our religion, nor 
taught its lips to say, ‘I do not know.” The truth is, that 
in religion, more than in any other study, science and art are 
alike powerless to fathom what is unfathomable, and to de- 
pict what will never submit to portraiture. 

Religion, so far from being helped, may be, and in many 
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cases is, harmed by representation. Let any one who doubts 
this, test his feelings, in reference to the Atonement of our 
Lord, before and after entering an ordinary parish church in 
France or Italy. The miserable daubs which, with brutal 
and revolting accuracy, reproduce the details of the sacrifice 
upon the cross, have created in many. minds a revulsion in 
which not alone superstition was destroyed, but even faith 
itself was endangered. So men have returned from the Holy 
Land infidels; and we confess ourselves to be of the number 
who believe that it would be no loss to the Christian world 
if all Palestine were sunk in the Mediterranean to-morrow. The 
true Holy Land is the place where human life is most abund- 
ant; and where the fields are white- already to the harvest. 
The Apostles showed no interest in Nazareth or Bethlehem. 
They worshipped a living and not a dead Christ. Luther and 
Latimer and Bunyan would not have preached any better for 
knowing, as our theological students are now expected to 
know, the precise depth of the sea of Galilee, and the distance 
within a few feet of Jerusalem from Jericho. The man who 
falls among thieves to-day is not travelling onthat road. He 
is much more likely to be found on Wall Street or Broadway. 
We recognize, therefore, the part that imagination has to play 
in the service of religion; and we have very little sympathy 
with the fashion for exact archaeological accuracy in refer- 
ence to a faith which is evermore young. In so far as art deals, 
in a healthy and reverent spirit, with the facts of religion 
we gladly own in her a minister of Him by whom all things 
consist. 

But the limits-which religion imposes upon art need to 
be carefully noted. Art, for example, is powerless to re- 
present the spiritual. In Raphael’s vast picture in the 
Vatican, the Disputa del Sacramento, “it is to the Host that 
all eyes are turned; that material God, that Christ physic- 
ally present, is the true God and the true Saviour of all that 
crowd of Fathers, Popes, Bishops, and worshipers.” Art is 
bound to materialize, and in doing so, she does despite to 
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a spiritual religion. She can serve Buddhism better than she 
can serve Christianity. The utmost art can do, ina repre- 
sentation of the crucifixion, is to portray physical suffering ; 
or if this be saying too much, it is certainly true that the 
effect produced on the spectators by the physical suffering 
of the Saviour will be so intense as to keep other thoughts 
in abeyance to it. But this is to misrepresent that scene when 
God made the soul of His Son an offering for sin. The 
sublime truth of a burial with Christ, and a resurrection to 
newness of life, is symbolized by baptism. But art cannot 
portray baptism, for one sufficient reason. There is no one 
moment in the rite which adequately suggests the meaning 
of the service. Before the baptism the significance is not 
yet born; during the baptism the subject of the rite is invis- 
ible ; and after the baptism the effects of the immersion are 
such as to kindle the wrong kind of feeling in the mind of 
the spectator. To paint baptism is not only to materialize, 
but it is also to fail utterly to represent the great spiritual 
truth which the rite embodies and preaches. 

Then, again, art is powerless to represent the Divine. 
Goethe complained that religion disturbed art; and he was 
right. With equal reason he might have complained that art 
disturbed religion. How shocking are the attempts of art 
to convey anything like a true conception of the Godhead. 
The God of Michael Angelo may be the God who doeth 
wonders, but he is not the Father who pitieth His children. 
Any attempt to paint the Deity is a violation of the spirit, if 
not of the letter, of the Second Commandment. Nor have 
painters succeeded in depicting the Holy Spirit. The Roman 
Catholic religion, which is so much indebted to art, is conspic- 
uously inadequate in its recognition of the nature and work 
of the Holy Spirit. The ordinary worshipper, in this church, 
knows little of the Spirit’s claims upon the soul. But in so far 
as art has done anything in this matter, it has done wrongly. 
We probably owe it to painters that the Holy Spirit is thought 
of so generally as in the form of a dove. Nowhere in the 
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Bible is there any authority for this. The history of Christ 
in art may seem to establish the right of the painter to follow 
with the pencil the earthly life of Jesus, much as Renan or 
Farrar have followed it with the pen. In both cases the 
result is a work of fiction. We are not unmindful of Words- 
worth’s noble lines: 


‘* When He who wore 
The crown of thorns around His bleeding brow 
Warmed our sad beings with celestial light, 
Then art, which still had drawn a softening grace 
From shadowy fountains of the Infinite, 
Communed with that idea face to face.” 


But what are we to infer from the fact that no authentic 
portrait of our Lord exists, or, indeed, can with any show of 
reason be said to have been painted? The intense hatred of 
the Jew for any representation of the divine, coupled with his 
equally intense hatred of any human portrait, would be 


enough to explain why the features of Jesus were not pre- 
served on canvass or in marble. The simple story of the 
evangelists has been darkened, oftener than it has been 
brightened, by the efforts of the painter. The Sistine 
Madonna is indeed the most wonderful representation in all 
art of the mingled simplicity and mystery of infancy, and seems 
to anticipate the poet’s “Intimations of Immortality” in 
the unfathomable beauty of the wide-opened eyes, and in the 
far reaching expression of the countenance. But we have no 
authority for saying that Jesus had these any more than 
other children in Nazareth. When, however, we turn from 
Raphael and Mufillo to other painters, the failure to repaint 
Christ becomes more than a failure. It is an actual profana- 
tion. It was reserved for this century to have a Bible illus- 
trated by Gustave Doré, the prince of caricaturists. It was 
also reserved in this century to see, in Munkaczy’s “Christ 
in the Pretorium, ” the most shameless attempt of art to cruci- 
fy the Son of Man afresh. When we look at the sinister face, 
capable of any crime, with no gleam even of fanaticism 
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to relieve its opaque dullness, the face of a man half 
knave and half fool, we can readily believe the story that it 
was a Polish or Hungarian Jew, from the back slums of 
Pesth, who furnished the painter with his model for the figure 
of Christ. The Jew of to-day, in his utmost malignanty 
against Jesus of Nazareth, has but to glance at this latest pic- 
ture of Him, to cry “‘ Aha! so would we haveit!” And yet this 
execrable travesty of one of the most impressive scenes in the 
life of our Lord is to be found in the houses of Christian 
people. The pity is that Herr Munkaczy did not content 
himself with the first half of his own opinion upon this figure: 
“T should never have ventured to paint a divine figure, for 
what is divine cannot be painted; if it could, it would cease 
to be divine. I wish to paint a God who has assumed human 
form, and who could only assume it in its most perfect 
aspect.” This last sentence is worthy of a heathen; and aptly 
describes the ignorance always displayed by art when brought 
face to face with the great mystery of godliness, God mani- 
fest in the flesh. We trust that the day will never come when 
our churches will become picture galleries; and yet, in our 
judgment, Christian people will need to watch the first 
advances towards this most jealously. Painted glass is 
admirable in the church, but the design should not consist of 
any representation from sacred history, and least of all of any 
representation of our Lord. It may well be questioned 
whether we have been as careful as we ought in the character of 
the pictures hung on the walls of our homes, and in the illus- 
trated books put into the hands of our children. We are free to 
confess that we prefer the simple baldness of the New England 
Primer to the stagey and utterly untrue affluence of Doré 
and Munkaczy, or the unnatural realism of Holman Hunt 
and the Preraphaelites. 

But we should be wrong to stop here. Art, which must 
be subordinate to Religion, and limited by it, must also re- 
ceive from it a constant inspiration. Longfellow, in his “‘ Nu- 
remberg,” has sung of a time “ when art was still religion. 
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It is no longer possible to ask the poet what he meant by 
these words, and we question whether he could have told us. 
But in the absence of any positive proof to the contrary, 
we venture to say that the sentence contains as much non- 
sense as any equal number of words in all the poets of all 
time. There never was a time when art was religion, any 
more than there was a time when Mrs. Partington could 
drive back the Atlantic with her mop. The Church of Rome 
has often boasted that she was the inspirer of art ; and when 
the artistic pictures of her ritual are removed there may be 
reason as we have already suggested, to suspect that in her 
case artand religion are one. Put the Romish priest stripped 
of his vestments, without crucifix, beads, or censor, into a 
building as bare of symbolism as the New England meeting- 
house, and bid him do his ordained work. He would 
acknowledge himself very much at a loss without his para- 
phernalia. But art might, with excellent reason, protest 
against the injury done to her by her alliance with Rome. For 
centuries the Romish church, as the patron of art, kept the 
painter at work on Madonnas, Holy Families, and the apocry- 
phal histories of saints and martyrs. In the Borghese palace 
the Virgin is represented in one to every eleven pictures. Inthe ° 
Barberini palace, fourteen out of thirty pictures are of Mary. 
What profanity and perversity directed the pencils of the 
greatest painters of Europe inthe palmiest days of Romish 
supremacy. Itneeds to be remembered also that these treas- 
ures are most of them to be found in churches, smoked by 
incense, hidden by tawdry altars and tinsel images, often cut 
into, and trimmed off, to adapt them to the changes which 
freak or fashion have made in the architectural details or in 
the upholstery of the building. It is capable of proof that 
only when the religion of the Cesar was in its decline, when 
the first stirrings of the Protestant Reformation were felt, did 
art learn the, greatness of her inight, and breathe the air of 
freedom. Leonardo, Michel Angelo, Raphael, Albert Durer, 
mark the Renaissance. Already the supremacy of Rome was 
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challenged. These giants did not hesitate, when necessary, to 
defy the power which had for centuries crushed art in a fatal 
embrace. Free to pursue her own course, art may well 
look to religion for the spirit which can inspire, and the 
energy which can accomplish work that shall be of lasting 
benefit to the world. As Mr. Athanase Coquerel puts it, in 
his admirable little book Religious Art in Italy, ‘‘ What is 
the effect of Art in her native liberty and creative greatness ? 
To elevate men’s souls, to initiate them into high and pure 
enjoyment, to emancipate them from the brutalizing yoke of 
all that is mean, false, and degrading. ” 

Coming on a beautiful little flower which had bloomed 
before there was any other eye to look upon it than God’s, 
Hugh Miller exclaimed, ‘“‘ He hath taste.” The pleasure of 
the Divine mind in beauty should find its reflexion in the 
minds of his children. We cannot afford to neglect the right 
of taste to be considered in our homes and in our churches. 
Light and sweetness are among the things which accompany 
salvation. There is beauty in holiness; and although there 
be no essential holiness in beauty, yet are we then most in 
sympathy with God when we recognise the mission of the 
beautiful, and welcome itto its work. To fail to do this is to 
be ungenerous to the ample and affluent capacities of our 
own natures; and it is to be unjust to the sweep and scope 
of the Divine purpose as it works in the world. Reviewing 
the history of art, in the first chapter of Zhe Stones of 
Venice, Mr. Ruskin says, that, in the struggle against 
Rome, the Protestant “kept the religion holiest aside the 
heresies of Rome, and with them her arts, of which last rejec- 
tion he injured his own character, cramped his intellect in 
refusing to it one of its noblest exercises, and materially 
diminishing his influence.” We should learn from the past 
how to use art without abusing it. Subordinate to religion, 
and limited by it, art has a noble work to do as one of the 
hand-maids of the Lord. It does not lie within the sphere 
of this paper to do more than insist upon this as a principle, 
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leaving the application of it with only the barest suggestion. 
But in an age when science is being taught in our colleges 
with more enthusiasm than ever before, it seem well that art 
should be taught also with at least equal vigor. Perhaps 
sufficient recognition has not been given in this matter to the 
labors of the venerated President of the University of Roches- 
ter who for many years has trained his students, and his fellow 
citizens as well, in the elements of painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture. In our Theological Seminaries similar courses of lec- 
tures should occasionally be given, and no Seminary should be 
considered complete which has not a sufficiently endowed 
lectureship on sacred music. Our congregations should be 
so far familiar with the first principles of taste as to revolt 
against a great deal which now passes muster as fine music 
in the service; and the tyranny of the choir should be 
broken by the intelligence of the hearer. So also we should 
know enough about architecture to be able, in the time of need, 
to elect a Church Building Committee that shall have a mind 
of its own; and be able to meet the architect, when he sub- 
mits his plans and sketches, with some fair amount of criti- 
cal familiarity with style and construction. Thus shall we 
be prepared to control the claims of art, and to turn to the 
highest service the growing love for the beautiful. That the 
claims are being urged, and that the love is on the increase, 
our cities, in their public and private buildings, sufficiently 
prove. We cannot afford to be ignorant of all this. The 
estrangement of art from religion is scarcely less to be 
dreaded than its tyranny. Our churches in their architec- 
ture and in their services, and our homes in their design and 
adornments, should bear witness that we are the servants of 
Him of whom the old Hebrew poet sang so grandly. 
“ Honor and Majesty are before Him: Strength and Beauty 
are in His Sanctuary.” 
T. HARWOOD PATTISON. 
Rochester, May 1886. 
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IV. 
THE PASTOR’S LEADERSHIP OF HIS CHURCH. 


III.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH. 


The development of a church of Christ is an object of 
sufficient difficulty to tax the ability, and of sufficient impor- 
tance to stimulate the energy of the most consecrated pastor. 
A vast amount of talent is latent in every church. This fact 
causes perplexity, anxiety, and sorrow to every thoughtful 
pastor. How shall this talent be discovered, developed, and 
consecrated? This is a question to which the most careful 
thought and earnest action should be given. The 
answer to it is to be found partly in the complete organiza- 
tion of the church, as was suggested in a former article. 


Some specific reply, however, should be given, and some 
suggestions made which may lead to the discovery and 
development of the dormant powers in the members of our 
churches. To this task this article is devoted. 


I. Attention is directed, in the first place, to the devel- 
opment of the socia/ life of the church. The first suggestion 
made under this head is the importance of creating and dif- 
fusing a welcoming atmosphere in the public services of God’s 
house. It is difficult to define, although very easy to feel, the 
presence or absence of this atmosphere. It is worth much 
when men and women are made to feel that in the church of 
Christ they are treated according to what they are, and not 
according to what they have; that it is not the size of a 
man’s bank account, or the character of his clothes, or the 
style of his living, but the uprightness of his character and 
the consecration of his life which determine the esteem in 
which he shall be held. The church is not a club, meeting in 
the winter time in the city and in the summer by the sea- 
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shore or among the mountains. Its members are not to be 
selected by the rules which govern secular organizations; its 
spirit is born of the love of Christ and the desire to serve 
Him. The world divides society horizontally, selecting each 
layer most in harmony with its spirit and purpose; a true 
church, like the gospel of Christ, divides society vertically, 
cutting through all the layers and permeating all with the 
meek and lowly mind of Christ and inspiring all with His con- 
straining love. When this spirit has been generated and 
widely diffused it will do much toward correcting false ideas 
regarding social distinctions among the members of any 
church. It is not claimed that the social distinctions can be 
obliterated in some of the relations of life; but it is affirmed 
that in the house of God there should be neither rich nor 
poor; both should kneel together before God in worship, and 
should stand together before God in work, remembering that 
He is the maker of all. 
In the application of this spirit some points should be 
noted. Much will depend upon the manner and spirit of 
the ushers in any church. Strangers coming to a church 
judge the spirit of pastor and people by the man whom they 
meet in the vestibule or the aisle. This is inevitable; this 
is fitting. Great care, therefore, should be taken in selecting 
and training the men who are to be the interpreters to stran- 
gers of the spirit and life of the congregation. They ought 
to be men who have learned tbe spirit of true etiquette in its 
noblest school, the school of Christ. The Great Teacher laid 
down a universal law which underlies all genuine courtesy. 
The golden rule is.the highest law of etiquette. The man 
who does not possess its spirit should not occupy this posi- 
tion. The position is in every respect a trying one. In 
churches where pews are rented they must be reserved for 
their regular occupants until the expiration of the recognized. 
time. But some pews are likely never to be fully occupied 
by those who rent them. All these things the usher must 
bear in mind so that strangers may be seated at the earliest 
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possible moment. He must accommodate the feeble and 
timid who do not wish to walk far up the aisle; he must also 
have regard for the comparatively blind and deaf who wish 
to see and hear the minister; he must consult the wishes of 
those into whose pews strangers are put. He must also be 
ready to take messages from strangers to the pastor, and 
be ready also to introduce them to him at the close of the 
service. Indeed, for many reasons there is no position in 
connection with public worship—save that of the preacher 
himself, or possibly the sexton, who is in some respects of 
more consequence than any other officer—more important 
than that occupied by the usher. Many persons have turned 
away from places of worship because of thoughtless treat- 
ment or intentional discourtesy on the part of the ushers; 
while, on the other hand, many have enjoyed the entire service 
and determined to return because of the opposite treatment 
on the part of this important personage. The usher should 
be recognized as under the direction not primarily of the 
trustees but rather of the pastor and deacons and other relig- 
ious officers of the church. The work of ushers should be 
performed by them not in a commercial but in a thoroughly 
Christian spirit. The solemn directions of James regarding 
the man with goodly apparel, the gold ring, and the poor 
man in vile raiment must be scrupulously observed; to do 
this an usher needs to be wise as a serpent and harmless as 
a dove, because of the rights and sometimes the predjudices 
of pew-holders. There should be a head-usher who shall 
have entire charge of the work. Gentlemen of good social, 
business, and religious standing, gentlemen with good address, 
courteous manners, and kindly faces should. be appointed to 
this service. It is difficult to overestimate its importance. 
‘The idea must be emphasized that this is religious work and 
must be performed in a thoroughly religious spirit. 

Another consideration is the importance of a cordial 
-greeting to strangers by pew-holders. Courteous and Chris- 
‘tian service may be rendered by pew-holders as they mingle 
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in the vestibule with one another and with strangers. Instead 
of permitting strangers to wait until the arrival of the hour 
when all pews are free to the ushers, pew-holders ought to 
give strangers the hand of cordial welcome and the word of 
hearty greeting, and, so far as there is room in their pews, a 
fraternal invitation to pass in at once to seats in their pew. 
This invitation at the beginning of the service can be empha- 
sized by courtesy during the service and by an invitation at 
the close to return whenever the stranger may be so disposed. 
Much missionary work may thus be done while going down 
the aisles or lingering about the doors of the house of God. 
We lose many opportunities for sowing the good seed of the 
kingdom by neglect at this point. The same spirit should be. 
manifested to persons sitting in adjoining pews. Why should 
a formal introduction be necessary among regular attendants 
at the house of God? Why should men stand aloof when 
they are known to one another perhaps as members of the 
same church, certainly as attendants on the same ministry? 
This formalism is as ridiculous as -it is unchristian. It is 
difficult for a pastor to speak with becoming calmness when 
contemplating such unbecoming stupidity. Old church mem- 
bers often err at this point toward new members coming into 
the fellowship of the church; but the new members, in turn, 
err in precisely the same way toward newer members. New 
members wait for the older members to speak to them; in 
the meantime scores, possibly hundreds, of others who are 
greater strangers than they have come into the congregation 
to whom they ought to be the first tospeak. An illustration 
will make the thought clearer. A few years ago a charming old 
gentleman took a pew inacity church. He had come from 
the South, and had made his home in the North. He said to 
the pastor after he had been six months in attendance: “I 
wish the gentleman behind me would speak to me.” The 
reply to his great surprise was: ‘‘ The gentleman behind you 
has already expressed a similar desire in regard to you. You 
have been in the congregation three months longer than he, 
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and he has wondered why you have not extended him a cor- 
dial greeting.” He had never dreamed that he was neglect- 
ing his duty in this way; he had thought of himself as the 
stranger to whom all others ought to speak. Thousands 
more in our churches are doing the same thing; they are 
waiting to be spoken to when they ought themselves to speak 
to those who are greater strangers than they. We need here, 
as everywhere in Christian work, sanctified common sense. 
It is difficult to have patience with those who are all the time 
waiting for a chance to be offended. Men with grievances 
are a grievous trial to any minister; it must be admitted 
that in most cases they themselves are at fault. Why should 
they go about watching for slights? On the other hand, 
why should others be afraid to extend a cordial welcome ? 
Men who are afraid their social position would be compro- 
mised by welcoming strangers in the house of God, even 
though those strangers may be of a different social grade 
from themselves, must have a social position which is very 
unstable. Those whose position is established and recog- 
nized, so that it is beyond dispute, never hesitate to reach out 
the hand to welcome a man whatever his position may be. 
When men have a sincere love for Christ all social distinc- 
tions vanish, at least in the public worship of God. 

Still another point of great value is the manner and 
spirit of the pastor himself. He can do much to create and 
diffuse this welcoming atmosphere. The tone of his voice, 
and, indeed, his whole manner in conducting the service will 
help or hurt in this direction. As tending toward an expres- 
sion of the pastor’s kindly feeling, in this regard, it is well to 
put cards into the pews, giving a statement of the hours when 
he can see those who desire to meet him on any mat- 
ter of importance, and especially those who wish to talk with 
him regarding their personal salvation. Even though the 
blanks on these cards for names and addresses may not be 
filled up by persons in the pews, the presence of the card 
greatly helps to foster the spirit of which we speak. It has 
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also been found to be conducive to this spirit to invite 
‘strangers to meet him at the close of the service. In this 
way he gets the names and addresses of those who come 
within the boundary of his natural pastoral field; on these 
‘strangers he may very shortly make pastoral calls. He may 
have in this way an opportunity to speak a personal word to 
those who are without Christ, and also a word of cheer to 
Christians from distant parts of our country or from other 
lands. Words spoken in this way have often brought the 
tear of sympathy to the eye of a stranger and have often 
elicited from him expressions of hearty appreciation. Seed 
‘sown by the wayside in this manner may bring forth a rich 
harvest whose full fruitage may not be seen on this side of 
the great white throne. 

The second general thought in connection with the social 
life of the church is the value of church sociables. These 
should be held, when accommodations will permit, in con- 
nection with the church home itself. Many persons will attend 
when gatherings are thus held who would not go to private 
homes. There may be advantages in having the sociables 
at the home of some of the members; but if the church em- 
braces in its membership persons of widely different social 
conditions it is better, so long and so far as these foolish ideas 
prevail, to have the sociable in the church home. There 
ought to be some form of literary or musical exercises; those 
are generally most conducive to the social idea and purpose 
which are conducted by the members of the church itself. 
The whole atmosphere of the sociable should be strictly 
religious ; every part of every form of work in connection 
with the house of God should be religious. Whatever in the 
music or in the social life of the church fails to deepen the 
religious spirit fails to accomplish its highest end. The ques- 
tion has sometimes been asked if the church sociable does 
not interfere with a revival. If it does the revival must be a 
very weak one or the sociable a very bad one. No sociable 
is worthy of the name except it be one which will help a re- 
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vival. Its spirit may be thoroughly joyous, and yet so religious 
that there would be no incongruity in stopping its exercises 
at almost any moment for prayer and religious conversation. 
Sociabies of this character prove to be vastly helpful in deep- 
ening religious experience and in leading to a public profes- 
sion of Christ. There is no reason why sociables should 
degenerate into worldiness, or into any form of exercise that 
shall be inimical to religious emotion and endeavor. The 
three-fold purpose of developing the social, intellectual and 
religious life of the church may be secured by a well-con- 
ducted church sociable. There ought to be no place in any 
part of church work for flippancy, frivolity and mere secu- 
larity. The whole spirit must be religious. 

A third point in connection with the social life of a 
church is the value of intervisitation. Sometimes Committees 
on Strangers can be induced to visit them in their homes so 
soon as their names and addresses are secured. Sometimes 
the deacons of churches can perform this work; but in many 
churches it is difficult for deacons to render this service. In 
our larger cities many of them live far from their places of 
business. They leave their homes early in the morning and 
return to them late in the evening. They.have little time, 
therefore, for work of this sort. Deacons who are not so 
closely tied down to business often spend much time for the 
Master in connection with various benevolent organizations, 
meeting with committees and engaging in other forms of 
work. At the same time those who move in certain circles 
of society are obliged to give much time to the social de- 
mands of their position. This is especially true of many 
ladies. Those who have less of this world’s goods have im- 
portant domestic duties to perform. How then shall a system 
of intervisitation be carriedon? Committeescan dosomething; 
they might do much. It is important that those who live in 
a given section of a city or village, and who journey to church 
together should know one another. It has been found to be 
a good plan for the pastor, and others who make visits in the 
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congregation in the more formal or regular way, to give 
those on whom they call the names of a few others in the 
immediate neighborhood, with the urgent request that they 
be called upon at the earliest possible moment. Perhaps the 
pastor’s next call will be upon one of the persons whom he 
wished the otherstocallupon. Let this process be repeated; and 
before he shall have completed his visitation, of the neighbor- 
hood he will have organized a regular system of intervisiting. 
The members of the church will be amazed at one another 
for the next few weeks because of the sudden desire which 
is manifested for one to call upon others in the neighborhood. 
Persons meeting one another in the vestibule, in the street 
car and on the streets, will find that they know one another 
as never before, and thus they will be drawn together in 
Christian sympathy and endeavor. All this means work. 
But the result is worth the effort. 

II. The development of the church in its intellectual life 
now claims our attention. The sermons of the pastor will 
greatly tend toward and will in some degree, secure this re- 
sult. A good sermon stirs évery element of the soul. 
To put a man into contact with the great thoughts of God is 
to stimulate all his noblest powers. No man can do his best 
intellectual work until he is brought into sympathy with the 
purposes of God. He must place Jesus Christ at the center 
of his intellectual system, so that all truths may range them- 
selves in their proper relations to Him who is the Truth. He 
who sits most humbly at the feet of Jesus can walk most 
securely upon the dizzy heights of intellectual greatness. 
Other things being equal, the best scholar in the school of 
Christ will be the best scholarin allother schools. The influence 
of the pastor in developing the intellectual forces of his con- 
gregation in this direction is simply incalculable. As a re- 
sult of the stimulus which the pastor thus gives there will 
grow up literary circles in the church itself. When these 
spring up naturally, and are wisely directed, they exercise 
an excellent influence upon the young men and women. 
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Literary circles may be of both sexes, meeting in the homes 
of the members. A few conservative men and women in one 
such circle will help to hold it to the purpose for which it was 
organized, and will make its intellectual attainments contrib- 
ute to growth in grace and service in the church. Circles 
may be of one sex alone and, under the direction of persons 
of good judgment, may meet in some part of the church 
home. Much that. young men receive in connection with 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, they ought to receive 
in connection with their own church. With the workings of 
such literary societies some pastors are quite familiar, and 
they are led to bear their emphatic testimony to their value. 
Here, as everywhere, conservative wisdom and Christian con- 
secration are absolutely necessary. Out of this spirit and 
along the line of this endeavor there might come courses of 
lectures to be given in connection with other forms of church 
work, or simply for their own sake. It is easy to secure lec- 
turers from the professional men of any city, or country vil- 
lage. These lectures might take a comparatively wide range; 
some of the lecturers might be physicians who should discuss 
matters of health and related topics; any number of pastors 
would assist. Lecturers on history, science, art and various 
literary subjects might be readily secured and would be 
heartily welcomed. 

In addition to these indirect methods the wise pastor in 
his leadership of his church will use direct efforts to induce 
young men and women to pursue courses of liberal study. 
He must be constantly watchful to secure men and women 
who are likely to be faithful students, that he may en- 
courage them to enter upon the work of securing an educa- 
tion. The exercise of wise discrimination in selecting the 
persons, and then a few cheering words spoken to them 
would lead scores and hundreds to enter our Baptist Acad- 
emies next fall. We do not urge that all these young men 
should go into the ministry in the technical sense; but we 
do urge that it is the duty of all to make the most of them- 
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selves for God and humanity. No man has a right to be an 
intellectual dwarf when he might be comparatively an intel- 
lectual giant. Every man should “hitch his wagon to a 
star;” every man should, as far as lieth in him, walk with 
his head among the stars. A few words spoken by a Pres- 
byterian pastor in the central part of the State of New York 
led Nathan Bishop to pursue a college course. During that 
college course he developed many of those sterling qualities 
which made him for more than a quarter of a century a great 
power in his denomination and to Christianity as a whole. 
The culture received in college led to his position as a tutor 
at Brown University ; it led to the position of Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for the State of Massachusetts; it 
did much to lay the foundation of his great and good influ- 
ence during his public career. The space occupied by this 
entire article might be given to this one feature of the sub- 
ject discussed. We cannot too earnestly urge upon our 
brethren that they shall do their full duty at this point. The 
cry for an educated ministry has been heard; the cry must 
go out now for a more generally educated laity. Laymen 
are coming now into positions of prominence and power as 
never before; in business life, political life, social life, and 
religious life they are coming to the front. Laymen are be- 
coming the leaders of great reforms in all departments of 
religious endeavor. We need such men for Sunday-school 
superintendents, Bible-class teachers and for other forms of 
work in connection with the church of God. Let the cry go 
out; let the ministry do their full duty, and academies and 
colleges will be ‘crowded with our noble young men and 
women who shall be fitted by culture and by Christianity for 
the highest positions in the State and in the church. 

III. The third main thought of this article is the devel- 
opment of the missionary life of the church. The church is 
to be benevolent; but it must be also beneficent. Benevo- 
lence is well-wishing ; beneficence is well-doing. The first 
comes into the sphere of the heart; the second into the 
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sphere of the hand as well as the heart. Benevolence with- 
out beneficence is dead, being alone. The church must pos- 
sess both these characteristics. The church must be a mis- 
sionary organization in all the length and breadth of that 
great word. It is the instinct of the new life in the soul to 
give of that life. We are redeemed that we may aid in the 
redemption of others; we are Christianized that we may 
Christianize. A man who can keep his religion to himself 
has a religion not worth keeping. Christ cannot be hidden 
within the soul where he abides. His presence will reveal 
itself in the glance of the eye, the grasp of the hand, and the 
tones of the voice. This missionary spirit must be present 
also in obedience to the command of Christ. Telegraph and 
telephone, steamship and railway are the messengers of the 
cross. They are girdling the world for truth and God. The 
church which fails to possess and manifest the missionary spirit 
ceases to be achurch of Christ. Itis robbed of its high honor 
andits great glory. It consentsto degrade itself and to dishonor 
its Lord. The church ought also to possess this spirit for 
the sake of its own spiritual life and growth. Nothing is 
more certain than the great diamond truth of our Lord that 
“it is more blessed to give than to'receive.” Giving for 
Christ is not simply a duty; it is a privilege. It is not simply 
a privilege; itis a glory. It develops manhood; it develops 
Christhood. It lifts a man from his own selfish nature to the 
lofty mountain top where he may breathe the pure atmo- 
sphere, and may bask in the sunshine of noble achievement. 
It enables him to sing a Ze Deum inspired by generous be- 
stowment; while others sing a Miserere born of selfish with- 
holding. God is the eternal Giver; He would cease to be God 
if He ceased to give. Christians who cease to give, cease to 
be Godlike; they cease to be Christians. The Dead Sea is 
dead because it always receives and never bestows. Geog- 
raphers tell us that it has no outlet, and that from the nature 
of the case it can not have one, visible or invisible. The Chris- 
tian who never bestows, dies. God have mercy on his 
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dwarfed and shriveled soul! Each one of these three reasons 
for the culture of the missionary spirit in the church might 
be discussed at length. But we address ourselves to the 
practical questions involved. How shall these principles be 
brought to bear in actual church life? A few suggestions 
only can be made at this point. The pastor must begin with 
those who are young in years and in the Christian life. He 
must insist upon willingness to give for Christ’s cause as an 
evidence of conversion when persons are received by baptism 
into the church. When we are converted we profess to give 
all to Christ in joyous self-surrender. If Christians are not 
trained to this duty in the beginning of their Christian life, 
nothing short of dynamite or an earthquake will move them 
when they have grown old in miserliness. Covetousness is 
idolatry. Of this idolatry many of the members of our 
churches are guilty. It would be an excellent thing to make 
the charge, furnish the proof and exclude the guilty. Such 
an example might be blessed to their own spiritual good, and 
it certainly would have a wholesome influence over others 
who are guilty of the same sin. The pastor must also urge 
men to give when they are relatively poor. If they do not 
give then they will not give when they are absolutely rich. 
The accumulation of wealth often closes and hardens the 
heart; its loss sometimes opens both heart and hand. Some- 
times the more God lavishes upon men the narrower and 
meaner they become. Every man, woman, and child should 
be taught to give. Further, the pastor must insist upon giv- 
ing from the highest motives. It is blessed to give because 
of the good which others receive. It is blessed to give be- 
cause of the reflex influence upon the giver’s own soul. But 
giving must be inspired by even higher motives. It must be 
for Christ’s special honor. It is often as much a pastor’s duty 
to take up a collection as to administer baptism or the Lord’s 
supper. Some of the tenderest and most glowing utterances 
of the Great Apostle were inspired by taking up a collection. 
‘A revival which taking a collection for Christ’s cause will hurt 
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is a revival not worth hurting or helping. All giving which 
ministers to a worldly spirit is utterly beneath the dignity 
and glory of Christian service. All gold, every gift of every 
sort, finds its true place when laid at the Master’s feet. The 
pastor himself as a rule ought to present all cases of benevo- 
lence to his people. The cause which is worthy of their 
benefactions is worthy of his careful preparation and earnest 
presentation. We need the large gifts of the wealthy, but 
we need also the smaller gifts of the poor. Our great denomi- 
nation is achieving glorious results, but it has not yet reached 
its highest possibilities. Ourtreasuries are groaning and our 
work is languishing because God’s people have not laid more 
on His altar. The cry for retrenchment has been heard, 
even when God’s providence was saying in a thousand voices, 
“‘Go forward.” We rejoice in what has been achieved but 
we must go on to greater endeavors and to grander results. 
Let the church vote on the objects which are to be presented 
during the year; the date of presentation ought also to be 
decided by vote. At the prayer-meeting preceding the date 
when the object is to be presented by the pastor, that object 
should be the subject of most earnest and united prayer. Let 
the missionary concert be regularly observed; let the pastor 
give full and accurate information. Let him after due pre- 
paration present the objects of benevolence, and let the duty 
of a liberal contribution be pressed upon the people with all 
the tenderness and authority which he can command, and 
a response will not be lacking. God help pastors in the per- 
formance of this duty. Glorious possibilities beckon us for- 
ward to greater sacrifices and assure us of grander achieve- 
ments. 

IV. The development of the church along the line of its 
distinctly religious life is the fourth topic of remark; but the 
points already made ought to insure this form of develop- 
ment. We shall not therefore enlarge on what might 
be a profitable subject of comment. In our busy life 
much is said about work; too little is said, perhaps, 
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about religious thought, profound meditation, and secret 
communion. - It is work, work, work. We are carried 
forward by the hurry, bustle and excitement of the spirit 
of the time in which we live. Our Sundays are days 
of incessant activity. Perhaps if we have encouraged the 
Martha spirit, it has been at the expense of the Mary spirit; 
the spirit of active service at the expense of quiet and pro- 
longed meditation. We need both. Christ’s life is the model 
for ours; and Christ’s life was devoted to quiet communion 
with God and active service for men. Before and after His 
miracles this quiet communion was sought. No life ever 
reaches its highest possibility on the public street. Secret 
communion with God is necessary for wise service with men. 
We would not advocate the dreamy, mystic, pietistic spirit 
which has appeared in many different countries and centur- 
ies; but it must be admitted that that spirit in Germany, 
France and England has wrought wonders in the formation 
of character, and, when accompanied by wise activity, in car- 
rying forward the work of God. The danger to-day, except 
in sporadic cases, does not lie in that direction. It lies rather 
in the direction of noisy and shallow parade. Books like 
Dr. Gordon’s “In Christ,” and the ‘‘Two-fold Life,” are as 
necessary in our modern life, as they are rare in the Christian 
literature of to-day. To be mighty with men we must have 
power with God. Sitting at His feet is the best preparation 
for running in the way of His commandments. When our 
“life is hid with Christ in God” it will be a daily benediction 
among men. 

: R. S. MACARTHUR. 
New York. 
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V. 


THE PLACE OF THE APOCALYPSE IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT CANON. 


The object of this paper is not ,to enter into a careful 
interpretation of the Apocalypse, but to trace its true place 
in the New Testament Scriptures. 

First: The Chronological place. 

Three dates have been assigned to the writing—A. D. 68, 
A. D. 95 or 96, and A. D. 41—54. The last named time 
has no support save the assertion of the “ notoriously, inac- 
curate”’ Epiphanius, who may be dismissed as wholly un- 
worthy of credit. . The other two dates have divided the 
judgment of Christian scholarship. 

The question of the date is important as entering into 
the entire interpretation of the book. No new evidence has 
been adduced in favor of the earlier date, and the whole ar- 
gument for this remains one of probabilities, to refute which 
is the first purpose of this article. 

The arguments advanced in favor of the earlier date are: 
the Revelation speaks of a speedy fulfillment of the symbols ; 
the measurement of the Temple described in the eleventh 
chapter implies that Jerusalem was still standing, and its 
destruction is intended by what follows in the chapter, an 
event taking place in the year 70 A. D.; the unfavorable 
condition of the Churches of Asia described in the letters to 
these can be accounted for by the Neronian persecution ; 
the earlier date theory simplifies the interpretation ; the style 
of the book is more suited to John in his younger years than 
in his’ old age; the Neronian persecution occasioned the 
writing and is a key to its symbols; and, lastly, as Domi- 
tian’s name has been connected with the date of the Apoca- 
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lypse, the name of Nero may have been intended. These 
seven reasons comprise all that is urged in advocacy of the 
earlier date. 

Replying, in their order, to these reasons we note that 
among the things which were to “come quickly” was 
the appearing of the Son of Man; yet, after eighteen 
centuries, his post-millennial advent is still an event of the 
future. An immediate beginning of the fulfillment of the 
symbols meets the demands of the prophetic word. 

The measurement of the Temple pictured in the eleventh 
of Revelation, like other things in the book is symbolical, 
and the destruction prefigured was only slight—‘‘a tenth 
part of it.” The multiform symbols of the book greatly 
varying, do not agree with what we know transpired in the 
fall of Jerusalem. They cannot be limited to a single event 
and to a brief time. They no more fit it than the robes of 
a giant, a child: Even the overthrow of, Paganism is only 
a part of the prophetic disclosures. No attempt is made in 
Epistles written about the time of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem to comfort Christians in view of this event, and no word 
of the Revelation is shaped for like comfort. 

The theory of the earlier date of the Apocalypse trans- 
fers the writing of the Gospel and Epistles of John to the 
time of his oldage; yet in these we find no allusion to past 
visions. Peter, with his Lord in the Mount, must needs— 
when he wrote—speak of that exceeding glory; Paul, 
caught up once into Paradise and hearing “ unspeakable 
words,” must “come to visions,” and tell of that most 
wondrous experience in his Christian life: and shall John 
write his Lord’s life, and pen epistles, and- make neither in 
Gospel nor Epistle one reference to what surpassed visions 
of Peter or Paul, or of any of the Apostles, or of all com- 
bined, or of the prophets before them? It is incredible. 
The Apocalypse was, doubtless, something new to the Apos- 
tle John; but the fact that Jerusalem was to be destroyed 
had been revealed a generation before the city fell; and the 
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prediction of it by our Lord had gone forth in the synopti- 
cal gospels. 

The Neronian persecution does not, in the face of facts, 
account for the condition of lukewarmness and defection de- 
scribed in the letters to the seven churches. Even allowing, 
what the record does not justify, that the particular persecu- 
tion reached to those churches; such a result were contrary 
to the usual working of outside violence. The history of 
the early churches discloses that persecution favored the 
purity and strength, the love and devotion of the churches. 
It is directly recorded that “‘the only results of Nero’s ac- 
tion were that the heroism of the martyrs strengthened the 
faith of the survivors, and the example of the dead stimu- 
lated the zeal of the living. The spread of Christianity 
was not hindered but rather helped by this event.” The 
world zm the church, and not the world assailing the church 
produces deplorable results. About a generation of exemp- 
tion from persecution—between Nero’s time and the perse- 
cution under Domitian—gives space for the mischievous 
workings of the evil forces of which the ascended Christ 
writes to the churches. 

Moreover, the Nicolaitans—spoken of at Ephesus and at 
Pergamum—had no existence as a sect until the latter part 
of the first century A.D. Eusebius, who understood that 
the Revelation was written A. D. 95, says: “ About this 
time, also, for a very short time arose the heresy of those 
called Nicolaitans, of which mention is made in the Revela- 
tion of John.” 

The plea that the earlier date affords relief from difficul- 
ties of interpretation, because it buries the symbols in the 
ruins of Jerusalem and puts them out of the way completely 
in the downfall of Paganism, can scarcely be cherished be- 
side the demands of a true and faithful exegesis. To escape 
its difficulties some have completely rejected the book. Even 
a Luther, although subsequently modifying his words, was 
ready to set it aside, because—as he said: ‘ My mind can- 
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not accommodate itself to the book,’—a difficulty others | 
have found in connection with more than one portion of the 
Bible. Hence the New Theology, and the like. 

We may not lose sight of the fact that the theory of in- 
terpretation based upon the earlier date of the Apocalypse 
is only one of the many theories, and is not the idea of the 
early churches ; but was first made prominent by one Al- 
cazar, a Spanish Jesuit, near the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and was turned to the defence of Popery 
against the dire images and dread denunciations of the book. 
Adopted by the Rationalists of Germany, it has unfor- 
tunately been accepted by some Evangelical commentators ; 
although the great majority of the older commentators and 
polemics, and not afew of the more modern—including 
Elliott, Alford, Hengstenberg, Ebrard, Lange, Hofmann, 
Godet, Lee and others—hold to the later date, and, with the 
vast majority of orthodox commentators adopt the continu- 
ous or historical system of interpretation. 

As to the style of the writing being more fitted to John 
in his younger years than in his old age, it may be said, 
apart from the fact that either date makes him an aged man, 
that style is determined not so much by age as by mental 
state at the time of the writing; a state which in this case 
was shaped largely by the fact that the Apostle was in a very 
special manner “in the Spirit.” Rather than the young 
man, we can see him with the peculiar glory of old age upon 
him, a ripened Christian, made ready by years of communion 
with his Master for the crowning service and blessing of his 
life ; and, when “ able to bear” it, separated from the ordinary 
circumstance of life to behold anew his transfigured Lord, and 
to look upon the fiery symbols of sublimest realities. The 
argument of Hebraisms, of difference in style and idiom, when 
pressed, is turned against John as the very writer of the book. 

Much stress is laid upon the Neronian persecution as a 
necessary explanation of the writing ; and as, in good part, 
pointing the interpretation of the Revelation. But, there was 
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another great persecution during the lifetime of John—the 
second of that series of Pagan persecutions which reached 
through two hundredand fifty years ; andthat second persecu- 
tion was at the very time to which the Apocalypse is usually 
credited, and under the reign of the very Emperor whose 
name has become historically connected with that of John: 
a persecution, which with all of its cruel features of similar- 
ity, in suddenness and fierceness, to what preceded, had as a 
peculiarity the Janishment of the objects of Domitian’s 
hatred, a fact in keeping with John’s imprisonment on the 
isle of Patmos. If the moral purpose of the book is to 
comfort Christians under immediate persecution, why should 
not the sufferings of Christians under Domitian’s enmity as 
fully explain the writing of the book as the persecution by 
Nero? Arch-deacon Farrar—a Preterist interpreter—“ fixes 
the date of the vision in the summer or autumn of A. D. 68,” 
after the death of Nero which took place in June of that 
year. It is not easy to see how a book designed to support 
Christians under a particular persecution should be sent after 
the persecution had died in the death of its malignant 
author. Only the lingering beatings of the storm on the 
shore remained, and then came years of peace that were 
followed by the persecution under Domitian. 

And, thereafter, from all quarters and through long, 
weary centuries came violence and distress, calling for con- 
tinued comfort: the subsequent suffering, the more dreadful 
because visited not by Jew or Pagan, but by those who 
wore on attire the very form of Cross, as, with crucifix 
in one hand, they, with the other, tortured and burned and 
slew God’s saints. 

Even to the present extends the need of comfort, as with 
the symbols continues the record of conflicts waging in the 
moral world, such as are pictured, withal, in the nineteenth 
chapter of Revelation, in which chapter, I believe, we are 
now living; and, of the forces there described do we form a 
part. Any other view than that which takes in the cen- 
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turies belittles the book, and fails to grasp its true intent asa 
symbolic prophecy of all the Christian ages. 

The internal evidence of the Apocalypse, instead of being, 
as is claimed by Preterists, “all on the side of the earlier date 
of 68 A.D., and all against the later date of 95 or 96 A. D., 
is rather in favor of the later time. 

The chief argument in favor of the later date is the his- 
toric argument. If there be one well-defined, long accepted 
historic fact or record in favor of the year 95 or 96 A. D., 
and no authentic and reliable record to the contrary ; if the 
renewed agitation of the question brings to the surface no 
new evidence, then we must deem the matter settled, else 
historic evidence must be accounted of no weight beside 
surmising and the demands of a theory. 

The primary historic authority for the year 95 or 96 A.D. 
is Irenzeus. He was a disciple of Polycarp, who was a dis- 
ciple of John. Irenzus wrote: ‘ We, therefore, do not 
venture to affirm anything with certainty respecting the 
name of anti-christ. For were it necessary that his name 
should be clearly announced to the present age, it would 
have been declared by him who saw the revelation. For it 
has not been long since it (the Apocalypse) was seen, but 
almost in our own generation, towards the end of Domitian’s 
reign.” Domitian died A. D. 96. 

The word of Irenzus is corroborated by other ancient 
writers. Victorinus says repeatedly that “John was ban- 
ished by Domitian, and in his time saw the Revelation.” 
Hyppolytus speaks of John as having been exiled to Patmos 
under Domitian, where he saw the Apocalypse. Eusebius, 
speaking of the persecution says: “‘ In this persecution, John 
the Apostle, and Evangelist, being still alive, was banished 
into the isle of Patmos.” Jerome in his book of illustrious 
men, says: “ Domitian, in the fourteenth year of his reign 
(A. D. 95) raised the next persecution after Nero, when 
John was banished to the isle of Patmos, where he wrote 
the Revelation.” In another work, he says: “ John was a 
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prophet. He saw the Revelation in the isle of Patmos, 
where he was banished by Domitian.” Sulpicius Severus 
says that “‘ John, the Apostle and Evangelist, was banished by 
Domitian to the isle of Patmos, where he had visions, and 
where he wrote the Revelation.” 

This fact remained unquestioned for three hundred years. 
Those who held that the Apostle was not the John who 
wrote the Apocalypse, yet accepted the time of Domitian as 
the date of its writing. No early writer gives the time of 
Nero as the date of the banishment of John or of the writing 
of the Apocalypse. The first direct statement to any such 
effect is contained in the Syrian Apocalypse, which affirms 
that John was banished to Patmos by Nero Caesar. But of 
this, Dr. Schaff, in the early edition of his History of the 
Apostolic Church, writes: “The Syrian translation of the 
Apocalypse, however, is wanting in the original Peshito, 
and belongs to the Philoxeniana, or rather to its recension by 
Thomas. It therefore dates only from the seventh century, 
according to a Florentine MS. from the year 622; and 
its isolated statement respecting the date of the Apocalypse 
has, therefore, in reality no critical value at all.” 


True, that Dr. Schaff has changed his judgment about 


the date of Revelation; but that change is simply through 
an altered interpretation of the book and not from new his- 
toric evidence. In the revision of his Ajostolic Church, 
he leaves out the historic argument, and the reader can 
safely be referred to the reading of his earlier work to meet 
the later opinion. 

How, then, would the advocates of the earlier date (not 
‘including Dr. Schaff) destroy the force of the historic testi- 
mony? Farrar says: ‘“ Guericke proposes to take ‘ Dome- 
tianou’ as an adjective, and to render the clause, (‘towards 
the close of the reign of Domitian’) ‘near the close of the 
Domitian rule,’ z. ¢., the rule of Domitius Nero.” “ But—” 
Farrar is compelled to add—“ the absence of the article on 
which he relies gives no support to his view, and no scholar 
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will accept this hypothesis, though he may admit the possi- 
bility of some confusion between the names Domitius ‘and 
Domitian.” The best that can be said for this Mr. Farrar 
has said, to wit: “ Irenzeus may have been misinterpreted ; 
but even if not he might have made a ‘slip of memory’ and 
confused Domitian with Nero”—a singular plea from the 
lips of a scholar in the face of a positively recorded and un- 
mistakable statement ; a plea which never would have been 
advanced if a theory of interpretation had not demanded 
that the historic record should be set aside. 

Second. We next trace the natural place of the Apoca- 
lypse in the New Testament Canon. 

The contents and the climax of the book secured for it 
from the beginning of the compilation of the Scriptures the 
place it now holds. When the canon was formed Revelation 
was assigned to the close of the Bible. There are one thous- 
and manuscripts of the New Testament books; but only 
thirty include all of the books, and im every one of these the 
Apocalypse is placed last. Through all revisions it has held 
its time-honored place undisputed by any authoritative 


_ compilation of the Scriptures. The common consent, the 


common sense, the common law of Christian judgment 
keeps it where it is, despite any suspicions which a mere 
theory of interpretation would suggest. It may be said that 
the synoptical gospels were naturally and in most cases as- 
signed to the beginning of the New Testament—a place not 
justified by historic data. But greater and truer the signifi- 
cance of making the Apocalypse the last of the New Testa- 
ment books, since With the contents agrees the only date of 
its writing that has a reliable historic basis. ° 
Appropriate is the placein the unfolding of the substance 
of the New Testament Scriptures. Here is the book of 
New Testament prophecy ; coming after the record of Christ’s 
life, and supplementing the teachings of the Epistles with 
the living “ testimony of Jesus, which is the spirit of proph- 
ecy,” making the Bible to be a book of all the ages of Time, 
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future as well as past. The risen, ascended Christ appears 
walking among the churches, keeping the lights aflame on 
the golden candlestick, and holding his servants—the pas- 
tors, as stars in his right hand, to reflect the light of his 
presence and nearness. The Lamb in the midst of the 
throne prevails to take the roll written on either side, and 
opens in panorama the future of the world and of his king- 
dom on the earth. Ere the heavens become silent and the 
windows close, so far as direct revelation is concerned, the 
lips of Christ tell of ‘‘ the things to come.” 

Here pessimism receives its death blow ; for the symbolic 
prophecy is in strict accord with all the principles of the 
New Testament dispensation and the natural workings of 
the Kingdom of Christ. Through all the conflicts depicted 
runs in a straight line God’s purpose—as a golden pathway 
—binding together the cross and throne of Christ. Waves 
sink and swell in the troubled sea of symbols, but each up- 
springing crest brings to view the will of Christ sweeping on 
to the end, amid his revealed glory. In all the trumpet 
blasts a silver thread of sound thrills forth with the music of 
heaven. There is a confused noise of battle, but we hear 
through all the victorious Hallelujahs to the Lamb. 

The seals break and the horsemen ride forth white with 
promise of victory, red with the dire presage of war, 
black and pale with disaster and death; and the heavens 
shake down disasters like untimely figs; the angels of the 
Apocalypse go forth on their successive and mingled mis- 
sion; the trumpets blare as with sound of shrieking storm, 
and hissing seas; the abyss pours forth its smoke and con- 
fusion and torments; warriors spring from the East with 
breastplates of fire; the seven thunders roar; and Michael 
and his angels war with the dragon and his angels; the 
beasts with multiple heads and horns seek their dire ends; 
and the heavenly reapers go forth with keen and ringing 
sickles ; the bowls pour forth their contents upon earth and 
sea and rivers and sun, upon throne of beast and _ historic 
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river, and upon the air; and Babylon falls like millstone 
dropped in sea; and Gog and Magog contend; and Satan 
does his utmost of evil: and all these things are none too 
bold in their imagery beside the realities which have crowded 
the Christian Centuries, or yet await the world, in circum- 
stance of war and tumult of the people. But the trumpets 
of woe give place at last to the music of heaven; all the 
danger and discord and death yields to final safety and peace 
and life, as the gates of the City of God inclose us, and we 
glide from the stormy sea into the calm river that springs 
from beneath the throne of God and of the Lamb. In the book, 
culminate all the prophecies of the Oldand New Testaments, 
carrying them onward and forward to the consummation of 
all God’s purposes on the earth. 

Thus, the place of the Apocalypse is befitting at the 
close not only of the New Testament, but of the entire 
Bible. Divinely significant, as applied to all the Bible, the 
sentence of “‘woe to him that takes from or adds to the 
words of the prophecy of the book.” Here appears and 
speaks and reveals the Alpha and Omega, completing the 
circle of the Bible. This, beginning with an account of the 
creation of the world—with mingling light and darkness, 
closes with a picture of the New Heavens and New Earth 
bathed in the abiding glory of unbroken light. With a de- 
scription on opening pages of man’s formation and of primal 
human sin and banishment from Eden, its closing pages are 
luminous with the revelation of man fully redeemed: Para- 
dise is restored to the race, and the tabernacle of God is 
again and forever* with men. 

Third. It remains for us to trace the religious, the spirit- 
ual, the gospel place of the Apocalypse in the New Testa- 
ment Canon. 

The words that speak of a preference for the gospel and 
epistles of John over the Revelation as a fitting close of the 
Bible (for this is one intent of the earlier date theory) betray 
a hastiness of thought. Not that aught may be said against 
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the worth of the former; but we may not lose sight of the 
gospel glory of the latter; for here all the sweetness and 
blessing and truth of the gospelsand epistles are concen- 
trated. Here is the outflowering of the Gospel. All through 
the symbolic book is it pictured on the dark background of 
conflict and of human woe. The Revelation isin word what 
the gospel has been in reality during the passing ages. It 
is the New Testament—in Gospels and Epistles—illustrated. 
Here is seen the gospel going forth as angel of light and 
sweeping through the skies with victory inscribed upon its 
shining folds. 

That was singular language of Martin Luther—singu- 
larly-at variance with the truth of the book—when he said : 
“To me the fact that Christ is neither taught nor recognized 
in it, is good and sufficient cause for my lowestimation of 
it.” Surely his eyes must have been blinded by the dusky 
folds, or dazzled by the exceeding brightness of the pillar of 
cloud and of fire, that he should not have seen the form of 
his Lord within. With eye upon only the outside of the 
clouds, he failed to note As presence “who maketh the 
clouds his chariot ; who walketh upon the wings of the wind ; 
who maketh his angels spirits, his ministers a flaming fire.” 
For, from first to last of the book, appears the Lord Christ— 
giving the revelations and shaping the events depicted. 

Here is the doctrine of the divinity of Christ—the sub- 
stance of the gospel by John; and here appears most mani- 
fest the Trinity. The Father is seen seated on the throne; 
in the midst of the throne is the Lamb as it had been slain ; 
and before the throne is the Spirit of God. Here are all the 
great teachings of the Gospel. The truth of atonement is 
the keynote of the book; the Lamb of God, the central 
figure. 

Distinct is the teaching of repentance and faith and 
obedience. In it, the gospel of praise is heard; the Revela- 
tion is the New Testament book of Psalms. 

Here hope sings—oh, how bravely and sweetly! amid 
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wildest storm ; and patience waits at the foot of the throne, 
and before Him with whom “a thousand years are as a 
day and a day as a thousand years.” Throughout, the line of 
consecration, of separation, of sanctification is drawn clear 
and distinct and continuous between the Israel of Gospel- 
times and all the world of enemies, threatening and assailing 
in different garbs. In opening words, is proclaimed, “Grace 
and peace;”’ and in closing sentence, “The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with the saints ””—‘‘be with you all,” . 
followed by the signature of Him who is the ‘“ Amen.” The 
book begins and ends with benediction. In it is magnified 
the truth of Divine providence and presence—of the provi- 
dence and presence of Him “ who was dead, and behold” 
—he says—“I am alive forevermore, and I have the keys 
of death and Hades” (1:18). The gospel of triumph 
is exalted ; and the doctrine declared of the perseverance 
of the saints, whose names are found written “in the Lamb’s 
book of life.”” Linked to teaching of millennium is that of 
resurrection and of final judgment. A complete book of 
Theology and of Soteriology and of Eschatology, is the 
Apocalypse. . 

Here do we find the sweetest parts of the gospel of John 
—its 14th chapter and onward—painted on the glowing skies 
that open into vision of the Father’s house with the many 
mansions. That gospel in all its meaning is by the Apoca- 
lypse expanded and glorified. Here abounds richest com- 
fort to the afflicted and sorrowing and suffering, as voice 
from heaven proclaims the blessedness of the dead who die 
in the Lord, and tells of fountains of waters of life and of 
the hand that wipes away all tears, and of the painless and 
perfect land. 

The gospel of love and warning and the glad tidings of 
pleading and invitation and promise come from the lips of 
the one who stands at the door and knocks; and who, with 
spirit and Bride, says, Come! The Revelation that begins 
with redemption ends with glory—the glory of the church 
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“‘ presented faultless, without spot or wrinkle’’—‘‘as a bride 
adorned for her husband,” “before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy.” And the feet which on opening pages 
are seen “like unto burnished brass, as if it had been refined 
in a furnace,” are traced in their pathway through the ages 
treading down all opposition, and at last coming in the 
clouds of heaven to celebrate his marriage, and in the glory 
of his abiding presence. 

Let those who will, prefer other parts of the New Testa- 
ment to the Revelation, and choose that the Epistles of John 
should close the Canon. Some do prefer the level lowland 
to God’s earth shaken into all the heights and lines and glory 
of mingling mountain and vale, with leaping stream, and 
nestling clouds, and greater glory of sunrise and sunset. But 
place the last two Epistles of John beside the last two chap- 
ters of Revelation, and judge, Which more fittingly close the 
Bible—words in Epistles of calm personal address with no 
great general import; or, language of Revelation that gir- 
dles the globe with its meaning and points our glowing eyes 
to a splendor so broad and dazzling that at the sight evenan 
Apostle would fain have fallen in worship at the feet of re- 
vealing angel, and which brings us in fervent adoration before 
God, and, as the divine Revelator testifies, “Yea, I come 
quickly!” inspires us to join—with eager, glad voice—in 
the response, ‘‘ Even so, come, Lord Jesus!” 

EzRA D. SIMONS. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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MONS. 


THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 


VI. 


THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE IN ITS RELATION 
TO EXEGESIS. 


Our topic divides itself into two portions: First, I am to 
survey the body of Hebrew poetry and define its limits. 
Secondly, I am to try to determine what telic force th¢ fact 
that a passage in God’s Word is poetic is to have on our ex- 
position and understanding of it. And soI am to try and 
note the determining influence of the whole body of the 
poetic writings, in shaping for us the truth of our interpreta- 
tion of the revelation God has given to the world. 

We need spend little time in definition. The poetry we 
shall talk about is not that of rhyming couplets. Poetry 
may or may not express itself in this way. It is the passion 
of the soul clothed in fitting garb. It may fall into these 
rhythmic endings as naturally as a bird’s notes into song- 
Anon it may move with more majestic pace, its fitting form 
marked alone by the measured tread with which it goes. 
And, again, it is embodied in a grouping that may sketch 
a wondrous picture or imprison some rich and varied melody. 
Tennyson, the tuneful singer; Milton, the blind old bard; 
Carlyle, prose-poet of the day, may illustrate these several 
forms. x 

It is not the form then, but the soul that determines 
what is poetry. And yet the soul, if it be poetic, will clothe 


‘ itself in fitting garb, even as the spirit of man did at the 


first—even as it will do again in the redeemed hereafter. 
We shall not find, then, the Hebrew poetry devoid of proper 
form. Its rapt, impassioned strains pour themselves forth 
at once in lofty imagery and measured march, which make 
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themselves felt even in the translations in which most of us 
must read them. Nor are formal rules disregarded. It is 
strictly metrical in structure. Antithesis and apposition 
prevail. Metaphors make it sparkle and parallelisms make it 
tuneful. And yet it is the grand, inspired thought, rather 
than the form that holds it, that is to engage our attention as 
we contemplate the poetry of the Bible. 

The survey of that of which we are to treat may legiti- 
mately claim first our attention. Save for the snatches that 
come floating to us from the patriarchal days, Hebrew poetry 
may be said to have been born on the shores of the Red 
Sea where, in such exalted strains, Miriam accompanied with 
her timbrel the exulting words, “‘ Jehovah hath triumphed 
gloriously.” Later, again, the law-giver caught the poet’s 
fire as, at the mountain’s foot, he scanned the way God’s hand 
had guided him and his; and so he who legislated for immor- 
tality is also embalmed in song. Along the years we come 
into the period of the Judges, and rise on unfettered pinions 
with Deborah and Barak as they chant, in true poetic meas- 
ure, the melting of the Syrian hosts. Forward, as to the 
canon and present structure, though backwards as to time 
and fact, we come to Job, where the fire of poetic genius and 
lofty inspiration bursts out with such unequaled splendor, as 
to compel homage from proudest critics and bitterest foes. 
Thence advancing in religious fervor, if not in real genius, we 
reach the Psalms, poetic vehicles for pilgrim souls, in which 
to bear their prayer and adoration up to God, through all the 
after sweep of all the years. And then through the rhythmic 
idyl of the Canticles, with mystic meaning for spiritual minds, 
and the sententious wisdom of the Proverbs, we come to the 
Prophets, culminating in Isaiah. The prophets, those seers 
of time, standing on the mountain summits of eternal hope, 
sang the redemption of the world and the glory there shall 
be for man, in the oncoming ages, until their strains, growing 
fainter with the delivery of their message and the changes in 
their lot, die away into silence at length on the boundaries of 
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a fuller, grander revelation than that even they were per- 
mitted to make. Thus, within the compass of a few sentences, 
we have compressed the poetic sweep of a millennium ; and, of 
the whole period, we may quote with approval the words of 
Isaac Taylor: ‘‘ It might seem as if rhythm and music and 
bdld imagery, so floated in the air far around the camp of 
God, that even the false-hearted prophet, when he looked 
down upon it from the high places of: Baal, caught the same 
rhythm and the same fire.’’* 

A more specific glance at a point or two in this poetic 
realm we have so rapidly traversed is due to it and to our 
readers. A guide were doubly untrue if, on leading us to 
some commanding point of mountain scenery, he does not 
grant us space to greet the monarchs of the range towering 
superbly above all the rest. To us, more or less from in- 
fancy imbued with the spirit of these old bards, there is no 
need for proof of their poetic genius, though they be devoid 
of that practiced, artistic skill whereby other literatures 
have been so highly wrought. And yet some words of con- 
current testimony will not be ungrateful. Note the book of 
Job, in some respects the grandest production ever cradled 
in the human soul. Amid the messages of the ages it 
stands as proudly superior as one of the pyramids of the 
Nile. Carlyle has said of it: “I call that, apart from all 
theories about it, one of the grandest things ever written 
with a pen. A noble book, all men’s book, grand in its 
epic melody. Oldest choral as of the heart of mankind, so 
soft, so great; as the Summer midnight, as the world with 
its seas and stars! There is nothing written I think, in the 
Bible or out of it, of equal literary merit.t” 

The Psalms stand worthily by the noble drama of the 
Syrian sheik. Scarce less lofty in flight, they are more uni- 
versal in their adaptation. They are broad as the human 
heart, they are varied as human life. Giving wings to our 


* Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, page 233. 
+t Hero Worship, page 45. 
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joy they have in them the sound of falling tears. Born on 
the harp of him who was called from the sheep-cote to the 
throne, gathering to them the odes of his successors, and 
finally those of the captivity and the restoration, they present 
a body of lyric poetry the world were poor without. Swell- 
ing upward first with the homage of the mighty hosts of 
tabernacle and temple, they since have carried prayer and 
praise for stately church and lowly home, and everywhere 
human hearts go to God with ¢heir words rather than their 
own. Herder says: “ For two thousand years have these 
old Psalms been again and again translated and imitated in 
a variety of ways, and still so rich, so comprehensive is their 
manner, that they are capable of many a new application. 
They are flowers which vary according to each season and 
each soil, and ever abide in the freshness of youth. Pre- 
cisely because this book contains the simplest lyric tones for 
the expression of the manifold feelings is it a hymn-book for 
all times.”’* 

It is a step upward no less than onward, when we touch 
Isaiah. ‘‘ Whatever there is of poetry in the race of the 
prophets” is pre-eminently found in him. Any question 
concerning the richness and the compass, the wealth, the 
distinctiveness, the power, and pliability of the Hebrew lan- 
guage might be determined by an appeal to the poetry of 
Isaiah.t Christian admirers may almost spare themselves 
the framing of eulogies on this poet, for they may be 
gleaned from the pages of them who do not accept his 
faith. But for those who love that, there is far more than 
grandeur of diction. The echoing footsteps of the coming 
One are heard in his pages. Fore-gleams of the glory his 
reign shall bring, gild them. He stands so high, indeed, 
that the rays of the ‘‘ Hope of Israel” play around him long 
before the real arising ; and so, while he is the poet of the old 
covenant, his word is pre-eminently the evangel of the new. 


* Perowne, Vol. I, pp. 26, 27. 
+ Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, page 195. 
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The cessation of the poetic form may engage us for a 
moment. The old economy is of the earth for the most 
part. Its rewards and punishment cling to this life. A 
moment’s thought will convince of the substantial truthful- 
ness of this. The poetry of that economy partook of its 
nature. It sang for the most part the sorrows and triumphs 
of the commune, the nation. When it is individual it is in- 
tensely human, mundane. Perhaps all poety must be. 
Milton is said to be most poetic as most he clings to earth; 
and if he is sublime at all when he leaves it, it is in hell 
rather than in heaven. There is something that hushes the 
song into silence, or changes it into sober prose when the 
things of the other life are touched. Hence the New Test- 
ament is prosaic. Hence when Christ spake and they 
whom he inspired, there was parable, allegory, and there 
were even visions, but no poetry. There has been an ad- 
vancement. Man is brought individually face to face with 
the other life, and that is to fashion rules for this. -In the 
presence of such tremendous issues as are involved there is 
no room for strains of song. Rules of life are not put into 
verse ; hence, while you may have poetry at Nebo, you 
have none at Sinai. You will find it amid the heroes of 
Homer, but not amid the laws of Lycurgus. ‘ There can 
be no poetry,” one has said, “in the statute book of uni- 
versal and eternal right.”. ‘This the New Testament ‘is, and 
this Christ came to give; and for this all preceding was pre- 
paratory. The song may herald though not embody the 
law. Standing now upon the law, the law of life in Christ, 
the Christian may reach back and adopt the song. Hence 
David and Isaiah are as fresh to-day as when first they struck 
their notes. The communal life of the poetry of the Bible 
looks through and beyond the individual life found in 
the teaching of Christ and his apostles, and the Christian 
hope of the day blends the two in that blessed epoch, 
when God shall tabernacle with men and they shall be his 
people. 
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To quote the thought of Isaac Taylor: “ That river of 
song whose streams make glad the city of God, and 
sparkled up from the holy hill, disappears when the pro- 
phetic dispensation comes to a close; but it has found for 
itself an underground conduit along the lapse of many cen- 
turies, and comes again into the day to bless our own 
times.” * 

The purpose of the poetic form in the Hebrew Script- 
ures will challenge the attention of any one traversing this 
ground. It is but trite to say that in accomplishing his 
purposes God selects those means best fitted therefor. One 
object for his word, for the twilight age to which it came, 
was its permanency and influence. The poetic form was 
fitted to gain both. Many a thing will be remembered in a 
song that might be forgotten in a statute. Men whose 
names had otherwise passed.into oblivion are living yet, be- 
cause of some psalm or hymn they wrote. And so, when 
amid the changes of their eventful history, and the idol- 
atrous flood that swept in on them again and again, the 
legal enactments of the Jews had grown dim in their 
memory, the thoughts embalmed in song lived on. Even 
when, in the reign of Josiah, the roll found in the repairing 
of the temple came with all the startling emphasis of a new 
revelation, the lyric outbursts of David and of Moses must 
have been chanted still, and they must have remained potent 
too in their inspiration—as potent as the “ Marsellaise” or 
Luther’s hymn, to the armies of their respective nations, in 
modern times. No people, though far less gifted than the 
Jews, would, after having had them in their possession, 
allow to die, either in fact or in power, such an exquisite 
pastoral as the twenty-third Psalm, or such a martial hymn 
as the sixty-eighth. 

And there is still another purpose lying beneath and 
making meaningful the one already given. The burden of 
the Hebrew poetry is the uprising of the individual and 
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* Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, page 223. 
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nation il life to God. God is immanent in it all. It matters 
not what hand, amid all the sweep of its birth-time of a 
thousand years, may touch the lyre, God’s voice is heard in 
all the strains. The Hebrew poet is no artist, as is the 
Greek or Roman. He touches the elements of natural 
scenery, of mountain, plain, and sea, of which his land is so 
prolific, but he dwells on none. He stops to chant no epic 
of his nation’s wars, nor to cast the glamour of poetic 
splendor over its heroes. If he did his product is lost to 
us. What he has given to us has a loftier purpose. It is 
freighted with the divine. It bears its birth-mark. Proofs 
abound of its heavenly mintage. Everywhere the poet 
says, ‘I have a message from God for you.” Poetic mate- 
rial and poetic forms bend to this. This controls every 
parallelism and antithesis. God dominates poetic genius, as 
thunder overpowers the sounds of earth. To see a form of 
expression plastic to sentiment but somewhat unyielding to 
thought thus moved, and for a sweep of a thousand years, 
though rising from amid varying scenes and flowing from 
different pens, this was, this zs, to be convinced of the divine 
presence. Fatal, as it seems to me, to the old theory of verbal 
inspiration, this poetic form aids most effectively to prove 
the regnancy of the divine power. 

May I mention one more purpose, and one bearing more 
immediately on the concluding portion of this paper?’ The 
supreme purpose of this Word of God is to reveal heaven 
to earth; to rift the cloud and let the human see the 
divine, with the hope of raising man toward it. It was no 
small task. It proposed the imprisonment of the Infinite 
for the comprehension of the finite. _ Fitting form must be 
chosen for this. None is more fitting than the poetic. 
You can put into a poetic figure what it would be impossi- 
ble to fasten by a dogmatic statement. Take the book of 
Job. Through the preliminary chapters of trial and bereave- 
ment and suffering it goes; through the arguments of Job’s 
friends, who try, Froude says, “to make the old garment 
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cover the new fact ;” through the indignant grand answers 
of the patriarch and the more discerning words of Elihu; 
and then Jehovah speaks. Now all controversy shall be 
hushed. But no! No question of all the mystery of Provi- 
dence and life is answered ; no doubt is solved. In lines of 
incomparable grandeur the universe is swept, and other 
mysteries are pointed out. God will not, perhaps cannot, 
put his vindication into a hard, prosaic statement. The path 
of logic is not to be the path of faith. There is bodied in a 
poem what could not be proven ina syllogism. Somehow 
we feel as Job felt, that he who could and did bind Orion 
and guide Mazzaroth; who laid the foundations of the earth, 
and inspired the notes that heralded its advent, must do a// 
things well; and we nestle down on our trust as Job seemed 
to do on his. The very fact that God speaks to him at all 
comforts him. This is what he wants. ‘“O that I knew 
where I might find him!” he exclaims; and he does find him. 
He is found by him. And what reason could not prove to 
him, the strains of the poem, instinct with the very voice of 
God, sing ino his heart. 

The bearing of this body of poetry on exegesis is next 
to be considered. Strictly speaking, true poetry should 
need no interpretation. The poet himself is an interpreter, 
and he should need no exegete to walk by his side. Poetry 
should be like an expanse of landscape. Its message should 
be caught at once—not all of it, but enough to make its 
meaning clear. Whatever else it may be, that can scarcely 
be poetry whose pages must be moistened by the sweat of 
our brow in order that it may be understood, Incidents of 
the setting may need to be explained, but the body of the 
message should at once be plain. 

True, however, as this is, the body of Hebrew poetry 
must form, in part, an exception. Behind the poet's voice 
is heard the divine, and how that is to be received may de- 
i an interpreter’s wand to reveal to us. 

. May we say that the poetry of the Bible, in its exposi- 
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tion, demands a broad, sympathetic apprehension? It is 
not to be inclosed within the hard, unyielding limits of some 
narrow scheme. No part is to be cut off from the rest and 
coolly analyzed, as one might analyze a chemical compound. 
Each is a window rather, as Phillips Brooks says of a text, 
through which we may look at the whole broad expanse to 
which it leads us. For this there must be sympathy with 
the passage in hand. The Hebrew poets were men of free 
unfettered natures,—almost every strain reveals it. They 
entered into close companionship with the poetic materials 
lying close at hand. They breathed the fragrance of the 
plain. They caught the sublimity of the hills. Just beyond 
them was the glinting of the sea, just above them the shining 
of the stars. Each influenced them, each added its note to 
the song, And, moreover, above and behind all was the 
mysterious, dominant divine power, whose tones though are 
still as audible as the “still small voice” before the prophet’s 
cave. He who would understand and interpret them must, 
as far as possible, stand by them. He must have what Isaac 
Taylor calls the “poetic consciousness,” he must have the 
religious consciousness as well. Put these products of poetic 
genius into the cell of the ascetic, where the atmosphere is 
heavy, and life perverted and soul dwarfed, and you shall 

likely have the vagaries, the crudenesses, the dogmatisms, 

the line of historic exegesis assures you, you dohave. “We 

see what we bring the means of seeing,” some one has said.* 

Would we get at a man’s thought, there must be something 

of correspondence in our own. ‘We then accord the meas- 

ure of our hearts to the music of his power who attunes the 

world to love, and loving things we know them,” Stopford 
Brooke has said of Wordsworth’s theory of nature.t And 
* Longfellow sings : 

‘*In vain we look, in vain uplift 
Our eyes to heaven, if we are blind ; 
We see but what we have the gift 


Of seeing ; what we bring we find.” 
t Theology in English Poets, page 127. 
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this loving poetic capacity—and the two are kin—may be 
enlarged. In all, poetry lies latent. One in ten thousand 
is born to sing, but the rest are born to listen; and if they 
will, they have that within them which fits them to hear and 
understand. 

2. The exegesis of Hebrew poetry will demand the avoid- 
ance of an unyielding literalism. Poetry hints with measured 
tone and lofty imagery what no dogma could hold. And 
dogmatism and literalism are to be shunned in evoking the 
meaning therefrom. Take any of the sublime utterances of 
the Word, and they are as plentiful as beauties in nature, 
and try to hold them to a kind of apothecary-weight exege- 
sis, and see how they elude you. Take, for example, the 
lofty strains of the ninety-sixth, ninety-seventh, and one 
hundred and fourth Psalms; some of the grandeur of Isaiah 
or Habakkuk. Grasp them with literalism, and what have 
you? Not much more that is satisfactory than has the child 
when it clutches at the sunshine. Keep your hands still and 
your eyes open, and you may see wondrous things—things 
which your tongue may not bound, but which make your 
heart glad. Better just lie still and listen. Take the millen- 
nial poets. They stood on the mountain summits of human 
hope, and thence they viewed the world. They saw the 
glories of a redeemed communal life. Part Jewish, part uni- 
versal this is. Let any one tell me just which either is, and 
define the limits and the character of the whole, and I say to 
him: Sir, your kernel is too big for any husk you can fashion. 
It will burst it, and the ruin will cover you with confusion. 
No, the great life surging here can be kept within the bounds 
of our little literalism no more than can the impetuous moun- 
tain torrent be made to preserve the lines of the meadow 
brook. 

“ He who will undertake to fathom the depths of this 
prophecy,” says Dr. Lowth of Isaiah, “‘is in great danger of 
going out of his own.” So it may be said of all literalists in 
the interpretation of the poetic and prophetic Scriptures. In- 
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stead of the riches of the depths they would explore, we can 
discern only their own shallowness. 

3. And yet, thirdly, the true exegesis of the Hebrew po- 
etry, demands the recognition of a fact-basis beneath it. It 
is not to be treated as a Methodist minister is said to have 
treated the fourth verse of Romans vi., for the helpfulness of 
a restless inquirer. “It is figurative, and means nothing in 
particular,” he said. This body of poetry is figurative, but it 
means something. 

The primary significance may often be determined by the 
setting, and this must be considered in the true exposition. 
Take that imprecatory passage from the one hundred and 
thirty-seventh Psalm, for example: 

O daughter of Babylon who art to be destroyed, happy shall he be that re- 


wardeth thee as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth 
thy little ones against the stones. (Psalm cxxxvii.) 


Wholly false and artificial is the interpretation of some of 


the Fathers, so-called, that these babes are the beginnings of 
evil concupiscence in the heart. Recall the surroundings. 
Remember all Babylon has done. Consider the age from 
which this is an outburst. Then you have a natural basis for 
the indignant and seemingly terrible imprecation, and then 


you may understand what you must not adopt. “Ad uno 
omnes disce.” 


Behind the primary, is, for the most part, a deeper signifi- 
cance. This, too, demands a basis of fact. They are not, 
these Scriptures, in all this, an airy unsubstantial nothing- 
ness—a dream, and nothing more. There is no dream with- 
out its substance somewhere. So here, in the poet’s flight, 
there is a picture of thereality. It isa picture, but it is true, 
as the canvas or marble is true to the ideal which tran- 
scends it. 

On these poetic pages are heard echoes of a lost paradise ; 
there are caught, too, fore-gleams of one to be regained. 
Both are true to the fact—the one to that which was, the 
other to that which is to be. ‘ 
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Meanwhile, by the poetic form and poetic thought, each is 
permitted to shape for himself the message he will gain. “ My 
cup runneth over,” each may say as he comes to this stream 
of eternal song. Each will take his own chalice to the spring 
he most needs to visit, and his own exegesis will fashion for 
him his portion of hope. And as he turns away, raised as 
only exalted imagery and poetic sweep, vocal with the divine 
tones can raise him, he shall bless God, not only for the 
mountain of his law and the realm of his grace, but for this 
river of song, which shall flow on to all generations, with un- 


dying inspiration, freshness, and power. 
PHILIP L. JONES. 
Philadelphia. 
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VII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MEANING OF THE STRIKES. 


The air has been full of rumors of strikes and boycotts and riots for 
weeks past. The American workingman is no longer content with his 
lot. It seems to him that the unequal distribution of the wealth created 
by his labor is a grievance against which he may justly protest. His 
protest has been blind, even criminal, and has damaged his own 
cause. It does not follow, however, that he has no real grievance. If 
there is a real grievance, it is for the interest of capital as well as of 
labor that it should be redressed. 

The events of the past few weeks have given a new meaning to a 
phrase in common use, “‘ the dangerous classes.” When we use that 
phrase we ordinarily mean the criminals of various degrees. If statistics 
are to be trusted, in our large cities one person in every ten belongs to 
these classes ; that is, one-tenth of the population is composed of active 
or prospective criminals. These human vultures, who live by preying 
on others, are no doubt a grave menace to the community at large. 
To furnish them bread and clothing, to support police and judges to 
bring them to justice, to maintain prisons in which they may be con- 
fined, is a heavy tax on the resources of the law-abiding and hard- 
working part of the population. Besides this, the danger of sudden loss 
of property or even life through them always confronts the rest of the 
community. We may well talk about the ‘‘ dangerous classes,” and 
anxiously consider means for diminishing their numbers. And yet it 
may be doubted, after all, whether these are the really dangerous classes 
in this country. Law and order still have the upper hand of the 
criminals, and are in no danger of losing control by reason of anything 
that the criminals may do. There is, however, an appreciable danger 
that the foundations of social order may be undermined and society 
may be reduced to a chaos in which no right would be recognized 
but that of might. Any class that promotes such social disintegration 
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is the real dangerous class. It is not difficult to distinguish among us 
two classes that answer this description. 

The first of these dangerous classes is the selfish rich. Cheap de- 
nunciation of the rich as a class may be left to the demagogue who finds 
it for his interest to indulge in that sort of thing. That many rich men 
deserve honor because they are public spirited, benevolent, given to 
good works, is known of all men. But the acquirement of wealth 
works no marvellous transformation in the character of a man; it only 
gives him an opportunity to display his real character on a larger stage 
and in a more conspicuous way. If he is naturally benevolent and kind- 
hearted, he will use his wealth as a steward for the benefit of his 
fellows. If he is by nature coarse-grained, selfish and arrogant, he 
will use his wealth to gratify his own lusts and to trample under foot all 
who oppose him. There are enough of this latter kind of rich men in 
any community to rouse a great deal of bitter feeling among the less 
fortunate. The lavish and wasteful expenditure of money in itself 
tends to produce envy on the part of the poor. When one who sees 
his family lacking the necessaries of life has but to lift his eyes to behold 
a vulgar man of wealth throwing away on trifles or spending in osten- 
tatious luxury enough to maintain a score of families in comfort, a good 
deal of Christian principle is required to restrain his feeling that there 
is something wrong in the constitution of society. Still more grievous 
is the employment of wealth for the oppression of the poor. The selfish 
rich who regard only their own pleasure, who disdain to consider the 
responsibilities imposed on them by their possession of wealth, who 
deny with scorn that they are in any sense the keeper of their poorer 
brother, or owe him anything—these are a most dangerous class. 
By their recklessness they do. all in their power to prepare for a social 
revolution. . 

Not less.dangerous is another class, the envious poor. The man 
who, merely because he has less of this world’s goods than some other 
man has gained by superior industry or skill, is embittered against God 
and man, and is ready to destroy society in order to get a larger share 
of what he has not earned, is more dangerous than the ordinary criminal 
by as much as gunpowder is more dangerous than a spark, or revolu- 
tion more dangerous than robbery. It is from this class that Socialists 
hope for their recruits, It is from this class that have come the men 
who have disgraced American manhood in the past few months by 
wanton disregard of the rights of others than themselves to “ life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” It is from this spirit that strikes 
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and boycotts and deeds of violence have proceeded. The inspiration 
of recent attacks on person and property by those not hitherto reckoned 
as belonging to the dangerous classes has been this feeling of bitterness 
and envy. 

One manifestation of this feeling of bitterness is in the new despot- 
ism that the leaders of the poor are striving to establish—a despotism 
more absolute than that of any king or emperor in the world. The old 
despotism we know from history, which has recorded its oppressions 
and cruelties. The despotism of kings and aristocracies, of wealth and 
rank, has been a yoke too grievous to be borne, and for centuries the 
people have been trying to throw it off. Liberty, fraternity, equality, 
have been the watchwords of progress, and in most civilized countries 
great strides have been taken towards the realization of this ideal. 
Having violently destroyed the old tyranny, as in France, or modified 
it by peaceful revolution, as in England, or forbidden it by constitu- 
tional enactment, as in the United States, the people find themselves 
confronted with a new tyranny—the despotism of the Democracy. It 
seems that we have but cast off one yoke to find another ready to be 
fitted on our necks. We thought we had secured freedom, and find 
that we have only changed masters. And the change is in no sense a 
gain. The old master had some sense of responsibility, some intelli- 
gence, some sympathy for inferiors ; the new master is stupid, brutal, 
and selfish. We are rid of King Log, and the reign of King Stork 
begins. 

If there is any sacred right of man it is his liberty of individual 
action, his right to live where and how he pleases, and to dispose of his 
time and labor in any way satisfactory to himself—always provided that 
in so doing he interferes with no other man’s right to do the same. 
Life would not be worth living if one must surrender this right to the 
control of any other man or any body of men. If a man cannot 
control his own business, or sell his goods and labor to any one who 
wishes to buy, it is only by a polite fiction that we call this a free coun- 
try. The essence of the new tyranny is that it undertakes to substitute 
for individual liberty the dictation of ‘‘boards” and ‘‘ committees” 
representing masses of men. No man is to be allowed to sell his labor 
or goods but by their sufferance. If he disregards. their mandate he 
will be coerced by threats, boycotts, and even by personal violence. He 
disobeys the order of the ‘‘ committee ” at his peril, and the peril is a 
very real one. The police and courts have thus far proved inadequate 
for the full protection of the property and persons of those who have 
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declined to submit to the irresponsible rule of ‘‘ committees” in this 
land of the free. 

All this is quite apart from the real questions at issue between 
capital and labor. It has no bearing on the right of laborers to organ- 
ize for their own protection, their right to strike if terms offered them . 
are not satisfactory, or in any way to advance their own interests with- 
out interference with those of others. The right of laborers, organized 
or unorganized, to work or not to work is unquestionable and unques- 
tioned. But they have assumed the right to control not only themselves 
but their employers and all other laborers in the community. They 
not only refuse to sell their own labor, but declare that no other person 
shall sell his, and that their employers shall not hire other men who 
are willing to work on terms not satisfactory to themselves. In plain 
terms, they aspire to exercise a complete despotism over the public, 
and really mean to take the control of business from the hands of those 
who furnish the capital into theirown. The spirit of their forefathers 
is not so dead in the breasts of American citizens that they will tamely 
submit to this new tyranny. 

How shall society protect itself against these evils? We believe 
there is but one means, the preaching of a gospel whose fundamental 
requirement is love to God and love toman. The agency by which 
the world must be saved, if it is salvable, is the foolishness of preaching 
by the Christian church. But we are told that the workingman has an 
invincible prejudice against the church, a determined hostility even. 
It may be admitted that there is a class of workingmen hostile to the 
church. Unfortunately it is a large class, especially in our cities. It 
is composed almost wholly of men of foreign birth, men who have found 
the church the ally of social and political systems that oppress the poor 
man. They have fled to this country to escape that oppression, and 
hate with a bitter hatred all that was in any way connected with it. It 
is not wonderful that they cherish this distrust of the church, or that 
they have failed to understand all at once that a free church in a free 
State is a very different thing from a State church that is the tool of 
despots. This class can be reached only indirectly. They will permit 
their children to attend Sunday-schools, and by this indirect means 
many of them are being won to regard the church with less bitterness. 
But it will take a generation at least to eradicate the feeling from 
this class of workingmen. With the workingmen that are found in 
smaller towns, and those of American birth in our cities, the case is. 
different. There is no special unwillingness on their part to hear the 
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gospel, no prejudice against the church, no desire to see all traces of 
organized Christianity obliterated. They are, like other unconverted 
men, more intent on the things of this life than on those of the life to 
come. They are indifferent to the church rather than hostile. They 
may be reached by direct evangelization. There is no need of trying 
to capture them by indirect approaches; they may be taken by storm 
if a minister has the tact to find the right way to their confidence and 
esteem. 

The commonest prejudice against the church among workingmen is 
the feeling that it is a sort of club for the rich and well-to-do, that no- 
body is wanted in our elegantly appointed houses of worship but those 
whose clothes and manners correspond in elegance—that, in short, the 
church is for the fashionable and ‘‘ genteel,” while the poor man is to 
be set off by himself in a ‘‘ mission,” or thrust outside altogether. The 
workingman resents nothing more than being asked to attend a 
‘*mission church” or a ‘‘ chapel,” as if he were not good enough to 
enjoy equal privileges with others. And it is worth noting that those 
religious bodies that are most successful in reaching this class in our 
cities are those who respect this feeling, and disarm the prejudice of 
the workingmen by making them feel that in the Christian church all 
are children of the same Father, and so brethren. It is difficult to 
combat such a feeling precisely because it is a prejudice. It is not 
strong enough to make the workingman hostile to the church, but 
quite enough to make him indifferent. And it is a feeling that cannot 
be affected by argument. As some wise man has remarked, you 
cannot argue a man out of that which he has not been argued into. 

One thing we believe to be certain: if there is no hope for the 
workingman through the church of Christ, his case is hopeless. If his 
condition cannot be ameliorated by the gospel which demands of every 
man that he love his neighbor as himself, nothing can make his lot 
more tolerable. The spoliation of the rich will no more cure social 
evils than the oppression of the poor. The spirit of caste which sets 
man against man is a social evil that cannot be slain by any process of 
legislation or any socialistic levelling. The overmastering love of self 
that leads one man to trample his fellows under foot, if so he may add 
to his wealth or fame, is equally invulnerable. No scheme of human 
devising has yet shown the least capacity to transform these passions 
which threaten the stability of society into forces that will ensure its per- 
petuity. But this is precisely what the church undertakes to do. It 
proposes nothing less than the regeneration of the individual man, the 
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transformation of the spirit of caste into the spirit of universal brother- 
hood; of the love of self into the love of one’s neighbor. Through this 
regeneration of the individual society itself may be regenerated, and the 
evils we deplore will cease to be when the law of Christ becomes the 
guiding principle of men’s daily lives. 


SOME ECHOES OF THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


The national anniversaries of the Baptists of the United States, 
North and South, have been held. By common consent no meetings 
of a similar kind, in the history of the denomination, have been more 
remarkable for enthusiasm, good oratory, and encouraging reports of 
work done. We Baptists number, as we are rather fond of reminding 
ourselves, over two and a half millions of communicants. And, reck- 
oning four more or less active adherents for each communicant, there 
is what may be termed a Baptist constituency in the United States of 
ten millions, or nearly one-fifth of the entire population. The occur- 
rence of these anniversaries naturally suggests the query, What is this 
vast army doing to fulfil the Great Commission, how far are we obey- 
ing Him whose commands we profess to accept as perpetually binding 
on the conscience of every believer? Are American Baptists careful to 
give the same hearty obedience to the command, ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature,” as they are careful in 
‘* baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost?” Weare a great people, no doubt, and have great 
opportunities, but are we greatly responding to them ? 

A few facts may help us all to answer this question more intelligent- 
ly. There are in the field of the Southern Baptist Convention, accord- 
ing to the latest and best statistics, 1,039,600 members of Baptist 
churches. The receipts of the Convention for the last fiscal year were : 
for the Home Board $64,521.04 and for the Foreign Board $135,563.- 
20, or a little more than $230,000 in all. This is an average contribu- 
tion of a fraction over twenty-two cents for each member. The million 
and a half of Baptists who are not in this field would, we suppose, be 
reckoned as supporters of the Northern Societies, but this is not true 
of a very large part of them. From the Northern field have come 
$384,696.73 for Foreign Missions and $382,314.67 for Home Missions. 
This is an average of fifty-one cents for each member. The Publica- 
tion Society is supported by the contributions of both sections, and re- 
ported receipts in its benevolent or missionary department of $161,- 
747, alittle over six cents for each Baptist in the United States. It is 
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not necessary to make any comparison of the benevolent gifts of other 
denominations to complete the humiliation of such figures as these. 
Making all proper allowance for the poverty of many Baptists of the 
West and South, and admitting that we have fewer rich men than are 
found in some Churches, it is still impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that we have done but a small part of our duty. We gratefully recog- 
nize the fact that it has pleased God to honor our small gifts above the 
more generous contributions of some other denominations, that while 
the seed some have sown has brought forth but thirty fold, the Lord of 
the harvest has increased ours a hundred fold. But this ought not to 
be an excuse for drawing our purse-strings tighter, but rather an en- 
couragement to loose them and pour out our gold and silver without 
stint. We should not be less but more liberal when God so blesses 
every sacrifice that is made for Him. 


There was a general feeling of rejoicing when it was known, just 
before the meetings at Asbury Park, that each. of the three societies 
would be able to close the year without a debt. But was this, after all, 
a cause for satisfaction? An analysis of the figures of the financial 
statements made satisfaction impossible. The Missionary Union had, 
indeed, avoided incurring new debt and paid that of last year; but 
how? By a system of retrenchment that must have had very bad re- 


‘sults in many mission fields where the call of God’s providence was, 


Forward. The American Baptists did not pay the debt; they practi- 
cally made the missionaries pay it, by refusing to furnish the funds for 
the active prosecution of the work, and making retrenchment necessary. 
The same was true of the Home Missionary Society. Nothing but 
rigid retrenchment wherever it seemed possible to be borne, joined to 
a special effort on the part of the Secretary and the Board, secured the 
closing of the year without debt. In this story there is little to rejoice 
over. Keeping out of debt is a good thing; it ought by all means to 
be done by our missionary societies of every grade. But it is only a 
negative good. There is a worse thing than a debt, and that is luke- 
warmness and unfaithfulness to duty on the part of those who should 
pour into the treasury the means for the adequate prosecution of the 
work to which God has plainly called our churches. We have proba- 
bly seen the last of large mission debts, for the policy has been adopted 
of either appropriating no money that has not actually been received, 
or, where that seems impracticable, of making appropriations on the 
scale of the average contributions for three preceding years. The con- 
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tributions of no year are likely to fall so far short of this average as ‘to 
cause a crippling debt, if this policy is faithfully carried out. The offi- 
cial policy of the societies is therefore sound. The men who oversee 
the details of the work for us will do their duty; shall we do ours? 
They have bound themselves to appropriate money no faster than they 
have reason to believe we will give it. Now shall we on our part, in all 
our churches, so reform our methods of giving as to secure a contribu- 
tion for these objects from every member of every church? If so, the 
missionary problem, so far as it is a problem of finance, will have been 
solved. ‘ 


The meetings that have been held were remarkable, among other 
things, for the harmonious settlement of several ‘‘ burning questions.” 
It has been a question that brethren both North and South have had 
to consider carefully for a year or two, whether our missions to the hea- 
then are not sustained too exclusively by money from this country, to 
the detriment of the work. To do for anybody what he can do for 
himself is just so far to pauperize him, to weaken his self-reliance and 
self-respect, in a word, to unman him. It is urged that the Apostolic 
method was to require each body of Christians to support its own serv- 
ices, build its own houses of worship and schools, maintain its own pas- 
tors, and even to contribute to the necessities of the poorer saints. 
It is seriously queried whether this policy ought not to be universally 
adopted among the heathen to-day, or at least whether missionaries 
have done all in their power to educate the native Christians into the 
adoption of this method. This is a question that it is not possible to 
answer off-hand, without careful investigation anda comparison of views 
on the part of the most experienced missionaries. In each of the mis- 
sionary societies it has so happened that the policy of universal self- 
support has been advocated, with more of zeal perhaps than discretion, 
by a missionary of long experience, who has the misfortune to differ in 
opinion, not only from his official superiors, but from the majority of 
his fellow-workers. In both meetings the question has been fully dis- 
cussed. The Southern brother was given full opportunity to impress 
his views on the Convention, and failed to convince any considerable 
part of the delegates that he was right. In the case of the Northern 
brother, he was not present at Asbury Park, but he had very fully pre- 
sented his views in a series of pamphlets that have been widely circu- 
lated and presumably read. He, too, failed to convince. Nearly 
every report that was made by standing committees alluded to the mat- 
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ter, but only to express approval of the course pursued by the mis- 
sionaries on the field, and to avow the conviction that, while self-sup- 
port should be the end at which all should aim, it should not be sud- 
denly and injudiciously attempted to apply the principle to fields where 
the native Christians have not yet been educated to the complete main- 
tenance of their work. 

The Missionary Union had also to consider its future policy towards 
certain important fields: The Committee on European Missions brought 
in a report that was thought to have recommended in effect that all our 
European missions be abandoned, as soon as it could be done without 
imperilling the results of what has already been accomplished there, 
Something like this was perhaps to be read between the lines of the re- 
port, though the only specific recommendation in it was the approval of 
the decision already made by the Executive Committee to abandon the 
mission to Greece. Impassioned speeches were made against any re- 
treat, and the sentiment of the Union was so evidently opposed to giv- 
ing up European missions, that a resolution instructing the Committee 
to carry them on with all possible efficiency, was Carried by acclamation. 
The question of abandoning the recently acquired Mission of the Congo 
was also expected to arouse some discussion. A deputation was sent 
out a year ago to visit the field, but for reasons not yet made public, re- 
turned without going farther than London. From information there 
gained they sent a report to the Executive Committee, in which it is 
generally understood that the abandonment of the Mission was strongly 
recommended. In the Union, however, there was not one voice raised 
in favor of abandoning the Congo field. The visit to this country of 
Dr. Sims, has done more than any other one thing to give Baptists an 
adequate idea of the state of this field, and the richness of the work that 
awaits us there. Laborers will be easily found. The interest that is 
taken in the Dark Continent, and the debt that we owe toits dusky race, 
will ensure the means to prosecute the work. Nothing is likely to be 
heard henceforth of retreat. The watchword is, Advance. We believe 
that in another generation the Congo field will be regarded as one of 
our best in every way, and that our children will find it as hard to real- 
ize that we once had an idea of abandoning it as we find it to realize 
that our fathers once thought of abandoning the Mission to the Telugus. 


The meetings at Asbury Park were also noteworthy for the empha. 
sizing of a fundamental principle of Christian morals. Baptists have not 
been alone in the misfortune of discovering that they have trusted some 
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of their leaders not wisely, but too well. The conversion of trust-funds 
to personal uses and the subsequent loss of the money, has become, un- 
fortunately, a too common incident in all Christian bodies. But when 
the trust funds belong to a missionary society, and money given for the 
Lord’s work is lost in speculation or squandered in riotous living, the 
wrong must be admitted to be a most heinous one. Our brethren of 
the Reformed Church have had occasion to deal with a case of this kind 
lately, and they have not dealt with it in a way to cover themselves with 
honor. The policy of ‘‘hushing up” was followed until concealment 
was no longer possible, nor has such action been taken to the present 
hour, as such a case plainly demands. We have cause to congratulate 
ourselves as a denomination that the painful case with which the Home 
Mission Society was called to deal, has not been treated after a similar 
method. The sentimental pleas that never fail to be made in such a 
case, were brushed aside. The conscience of the meeting found plain 
expression. An overwhelming majority decided that nothing like con- 
doning or concealing such a sin, should be tolerated for a moment; and 
that it is time to talk of forgiveness when the wrong-doer has shown 
some penitence for his sin, and made restitution to the uttermost farth- 
ing. It appeared clearly enough at Asbury Park, that any man, no 
matter how spotless his fame, no matter how great his reputation, would 
find himself without a following the moment he attempted to lead the 
denomination to revise the Ten Commandments. The world’s version 
of the eighth commandment is, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal; but if thou dost 
steal, steal a million dollars.” We say, Baptists may congratulate them- 
selves that this version has never been officially accepted by any dele- 
gated body among us. 

The taunt is often flung at Christians that the moral standard of the 
Church is less high than that of the world. And it must be confessed 
that circumstances seem at times to bear out the saying. A man of 
note was not long ago expelled from the New York Stock Exchange for 
crooked dealing, and the same man is still a member in good standing 
of an evangelical church. Nor is this an isolated case. Within the last 
ten years there have been numerous instances of a similar kind. There 
must be no relaxing of the moral standards of the church, no condona- 
tion of offences against truth and righteousness, no whitewashing of 
evil-doers because of wealth or social position. If the moral purity of 
the church is lost, her hold on the world is lost. There is but one evi- 
dence of Christianity that has much convincing power at the present 
day, and that is—Christianity. The so-called ‘‘ historical” and ‘ inter- 
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nal’’ evidences of revealed religion are lightly esteemed, but there is 
one evidence that never loses its power, and that is Christ incarnate in 
a faithful follower. But if the salt is suffered to lose its savor, wherewith 
shall it be salted? If Christians are unfaithful to their high calling, how 
shall the world be brought to the feet of the Christ? 


It was a frequent subject of remark at Asbury Park that the plan for 
Bible work adopted by the Saratoga Convention, had worked with so 
little friction and had given so general satisfaction. The version of the 
Bible Union is circulated by the Publication Society to the extent of the 
demand for it. Any Baptist who feels so disposed can designate funds 
to be devoted exclusively to the circulation of this version. But it is a 
significant fact that the demand appears to be of the smallest. No one 
has charged the Society with unfair discrimination, but the fact remains 
that the Authorized Version is preferred in nearly all cases, even to the 
Revised Version. The Society received and expended $27,492 for this 
work, and the Missionary Union appropriated $5,729 for Bible work 
abroad. We believe that no request for appropriations on the foreign 
field has been denied, and that the sum expended by the Missionary 
Union represents the full amount that could be used judiciously on that 
field last year. The most. experienced missionaries are precisely the 
ones who hold that Bible distribution in heathen countries cannot be 
forced without wastefulness. The living preacher must precede, or at 
least go with, the written word. On the home field the case is different. 
There have been calls from destitute churches and Sunday-schools in 
the West and South to which the Publication Society have been unable 
to respond for lack of funds. We do not doubt that if twice the amount 
contributed last year were to be given in the year te come, the Society 
would be able to make a judicious use of it. It is truethat the obligation 
does not rest on us as Baptists to do the entire Bible work of the Con- 
tinent, though some of our orators have ere this talked as if nothing less 
would discharge our obligations to God and man. But we have one- 
fifth of the entire population of the United States more or less closély 
connected with our churches, and we owe it to ourselves and to our 
Master to supply at least our own people with the Word of God. This 
obligation we cannot pretend that we have as yet made even a serious 
pretense of fulfilling. 
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SUPPORTING BAPTIST SCHOOLS. 


Within the next few months many young men and women will have 
made their choice of academies and colleges. Is there any good reason 
why the sons and daughters of Baptists should not become students of 
Baptist institutions? We know of no such reason; we know of half a 
dozen reasons why they should. We have schools of the very first grade 
in the various departments of study, not only in the State of New York, 
but also in many other States. Their graduates rank upon matricula- 
tion into our colleges, with the graduates of the most noted New Eng- 
land academies. The same remark will apply to schools distinctly for 
the education of young women. This statement needs no testimony to 
substantiate itstruth. The day is past when Baptist colleges need to 
make apology for their existence, or offer proofs of the value of their 
work. Oursons and daughters should be sent to our own schools; 
first, for the sake of the schools. The number of pupils might be 
greatly increased without materially increasing the cost of conducting 
the schools. Additional numbers would give greater prestige and in- 
fluence. They would also tend greatly to increase the endowments of 
these schools. These young men and women will soon be the possess- 
ors of large amounts of money; this money will naturally go to the 
schools from which they have been graduated. The object, therefore, 
for which our schools were founded will be greatly attained or largely 
defeated as our children attend or fail to attend our own schools. But, 
further, attendance upon our own schools will be a great benefit to our 
own children. They will receive instruction not less valuable, and in 
many instances of more practical value, than they could obtain else- 
where. This attendance will also give them a proper degree of denom- 
inational intelligence and enthusiasm. Our children, if students in 
other institutions will lose their proper denominational spirit to a very 
great degree. Attendance upon our own schools will also bring young 
people under the influence of a Baptist atmosphere in their social life. 
Atthis moment the case of many young men who have attended other 
schools and who have formed social and marriage relations outside of our 
own denomination, is quite familiar to us all. Thisis as unfortunate as it 
is unnecessary. Our children should grow up to love and serve the church 
of their parents. Their intellectual culture, their social influence and 
their increasing wealth should be consecrated to our denominational 
enterprises. It is astonishing that so many parents are so false to 
their duty in this respect. The trouble often begins in the schools 
where boys and girls are prepared for college. If children are sent to 
schools where all the influences of teachers and fellow-pupils are against 
Baptist colleges and for other colleges, children naturally choose the 
other colleges. If parents send their children to such preparatory 
schools they ought to take the utmost pains to correct at home the ten- 
dencies generated in these schools. We need to-day intelligent convic- 
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tions of our duty at this point. If our own schools are not all they 
should be, let us make them all they should be. This end we shall cer- 
tainly not reach by failing to give them both our money and our sons 
and daughters. Sometimes local considerations influence the selection 
of schools and colleges. We are willing to acknowledge the force of 
these considerations; but such cases are comparatively rare. Our crit- 
icism applies to those who could with equal convenience in their family 
life send their children to Baptist schools, but who select schools under 
other denominational auspices. We plead for greater liberality, enthu- 
siasm and consecration on behalf of our denominational schools for the 
sake of all the interests which are dear to us as Baptists. 


STUDYING HEBREW. 


That there is a revival of interest in the study of Hebrew and of the 
Old Testament itself, is evident to every observer of religious thought 
and tendency. This result is due to several well-defined causes. Prom- 
inent among these causes is the school of destructive criticism. Orig- 
inating in a small circle in Germany, this school has found disciples in 
England, Scotland and America. Its opposition to the generally re- 
ceived notions regarding the history and structure of the Old Testament 
is as bitter as it is destructive. These fierce opponents have called into 
the common field equally sturdy supporters of the integrity of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. This result was to be expected. Opposition to 
received truth develops correspondingly earnest support. Out of these 
conflicting views comes truth with majesty and might. Another cause 
for the revived interest in the Old Testament, and the language in which 
it was written, is found in the greater attention given to the study of the 
Old Testament for homiletic uses by many prominent pastors. The 
names of several leading ministers could readily be given, who for the 
past decade have given unusual prominence to the Old Testament 
Scriptures in their pulpit ministrations. Some of these preachers have 
given their strength to the exposition of these Scriptures in their order; 
others have made character sermons their chief work during this period, 
In this way sermons have been preached and volumes have been written ; 
volumes which are a valuable and permanent addition to our religious. 
literature, on Joseph, David, Elijah, Daniel and other Old Testament 
characters. This increased attention to and interest in the Old Testa- 
ment by pastors, is partly the cause and partly the result of the 
general revival of interest in the study of which we have spoken, It 
is a most hopeful feature of the pulpit ministrations of our times. The 
portion of the inspired volume which has been most vigorously attacked 
has in this way been practically defended. There has been no distinctly 
announced desire to defend the Old Testament; it has simply been 
expounded, and has thus become its own best defender. It has also 
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been proved that no portion of the Scripture has more fascination for 
the average hearer than the Old Testament. It contains quaint nar- 
ratives which have all the charm of novelty and all the authority of 
inspiration. It has often been a matter of surprise and delight to 
observe the interest which congregations manifest in the simple exposi- 
tion and application of the ancient Scriptures. It is the settled convic- 
tion of many who have been doing this work, that many of their brethren 
in the ministry who are neglecting this great storehouse of popular in- 
terest and religious information are making a serious mistake. Pastor- 
ates would be longer were pastors more familiar with the marvellous 
treasures contained in these ancient writings. No pastor can ever be- 
come monotonous and repetitious, who fills his mind and heart with the 
Word of God. There will be in his pulpit ministrations something of 
the variety, freshness and archaic charm of the Scriptures themselves. 
Men who in the search for something new are turning their eyes to the 
ends of the earth and are passing over the matchless narratives of the 
Old Testament, are guilty of supreme folly, as students of literature, as 
well as of disloyalty as interpreters of God’s Word. 

To many Christian men large portions of the Old Testament are a 
terra incognita ; over them they might write, as used to be written in the 
geographies over Central Africa, ‘‘ Unexplored regions.” For these 
parts of the Bible many ministers to-day are doing what Livingstone 
and Stanley have done for Central Africa. We regard it as a hopeful 
sign, from whatever point it is considered, that increased attention is 
being given to the Old Testament. 

Another cause of this deepened interest is found in the work of our 
brilliant friend, Dr. W. R. Harper and his able coadjutors. Dr. Harper, 
by his Correspondence Class, by the publication of the Old Testament 
Student, and by his direct influence in the class-room and elsewhere, 
has beyond all question contributed greatly to the revival of which we 
speak. It is not too much to say that his work has marked an era in 
the study of Hebrew among the pastors of our country. The recent 
articles by pastors, editors and others in the Old Testament Student 
regarding the place of Hebrew in the curricula of Colleges and Semi- 
naries show how wide-spread and intelligent is the interest felt on this 
subject. That the curriculum of both Colleges and Seminaries, needs 
re-construction is more than evident. No theological student can get 
a real working knowledge of Hebrew if he postpones the beginning of 
its study until he enters the Theological Seminary. Such a student 
leaves the Seminary with no more knowledge of Hebrew than a matri- 
culate at’ any of our colleges possesses of Greek. He gives time 
enough during his seminary course to the study of Hebrew, but his 
inadequate preparation makes the time comparatively useless. Upon 
his graduation he is usually unable to pursue intelligently and criti- 
cally the study of Hebrew literature. He furthermore, is liable to 
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conceive a dislike for the study itself. His knowledge is so imperfect 

that during his seminary course he could do very little valuable exegeti- 

cal work; after graduation the effort to read Hebrew is so slow and labe- . 
rious that, combined with the pressing duties of pastoral work, it is likely 

to make him lose his inclination. It is difficult to see why a student 

should begin the study of Hebrew on entering his Seminary course 

any more than the study of Greek. Certainly no man can study the 

New Testament with the pleasure and profit that he ought to have if he 

waits until the commencement of his Seminary course before beginning | 
the study of Greek. This is sufficiently well understood. Upon a know- 
ledge of Greek, before entering the Seminary, professors have long and 
rightly insisted. Upon an equal knowledge of Hebrew, before entering 
the Seminary, they ought now with equal earnestness and intelligence 
to insist. Already some Theological schools are offering inducements to 
students to take advanced courses, which courses imply a considerable 
previous knowledge of Hebrew. This knowledge should be acquired in 
college before entering upon the study of theology. The curricula of 
our colleges are now undergoing many changes. They are no longer 
a fixed quantity. Elective study during a portion of the college course 
is now permitted to a greateror less degree in all our colleges. Systems 
of options have already justified their establishment, when not carried to 
too great a degree. The time is opportune for making Hebrew an 
‘‘ option ” during a part of the Junior and possibly all of the Senior col- 
lege year. Intending theological students have not had equal opportu- 
nities in this regard with students entering upon scientific pursuits or the 
legal profession. Why are they to be neglected? The only way to en- 
able young men entering the Theological seminary to devote their time 
to proper exegetical labor, is to give them this previous training. It is 
humiliating to a man who enters a Theological seminary to be obliged 
to take the time which ought to be given to exegetical study in conning 
the alphabet, paradigms, inflections and other forms of the drudgery in- 
separable from the beginning of the study of a new language. In some 
instances, as Prof. Peters has well remarked, in the O/d Testament Stu- 
dent, the smaller colleges could give instruction in Hebrew by the incum- 
bent of some already existing professorship, or by a tutor. But, with 
him, we believe that in the case of the larger colleges it would be better 
to establish a distinct chair of Semitic languages. Not many colleges 
can do this; all, however, might make Hebrew an elective study. Col- 

leges must not longer neglect this important duty. Theological semina- 

ries must raise the standard, and colleges must meet the demand. 

It may be said that many young men do not choose the ministry until 
after their graduation. No doubt this is true in some instances; but 
most of them decide before they reach their Junior or Senior year. Some 
indeed, decide before they enter college. Those who decide after grad- 
uation must expect to suffer some disadvantage growing out of their 
late choice. In laying down a general rule, exceptions must be pre- 
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sumed. It is certain that something must be done to make the study of 
Hebrew more interesting, intelligent and valuable than it is now to many 
Theological students and pastors. We believe the suggestion here made 
is the best solution possible of this question. We shall not dwell on the 
advantages of knowing Hebrew in the study of the Old Testament. As 
well might we dwell on the advantages of knowing Greek in the study 
of the New Testament. When the pulpit lays hold of the wonderful 
advantages of studying this old book, and that as far as possible in the 
language in which it was written, then, as never before, shall the pulpit 
display its power, by opposing human error with the simple declaration 
of divine truth, 
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THEOLOGICAL TRAINING AS MODIFYING TRAITS OF 
CHARACTER IN THE STUDENT. 


Teachers in our theological seminaries are receiving a vast amount 
of gratuitous advice. Instructors are being instructed. Men who have 
many years’ experience in the work of theological education, are being 
tutored by their brethren in the ministry. Practical knowledge sits at the 
feet of beautiful theory. No doubt all this criticism springs from honest 
purpose. Underlying the discussion of reforms in theological education, 
is a desire to increase the effectivness of the Christian ministry. With this 
laudable object in view, some have urged the adoption of the elective 
system. Others insist that there should be in every seminary a depart- 
ment of ‘‘ Bibical Theology.” Onewriter thinks that too little time is 
given to the study of Greek and Hebrew, and another urges that not 
enough attention is paid to the study of the English Bible. 

Thus far the discussion has had reference to curricula. It seems to 
be taken for granted that the sign of equality may be written between 
scholastic training and theological education. Given, a perfect curri- 
culum, and you have the perfect minister. But just here is a fallacy. 
Education cannot be measured by any curriculum. President Barnard 
in a recent number of the Forum practically defined his education as the 
‘fresult of influences exerted by other minds, acting on and giving shape 
to my own mind.” If this definition be true, then education compre- 
hends the development of the whole man. It does not stop with scholas- 
tic attainments, it is not simply power to master abstruse problems, but 
it includes all those influences which result in the formation of right 
character. a 

We practically admit this to be the true theory of education, in 
elementary and secular training. The wise parent, in choosing a 
school where his child shall be educated, looks rather to the quality of 
the instructors than to the quantity of the instructed. But this defini- 
tion is equally true as applied to theological education. The man who 
is to be a successful winner of souls, must have a wisdom not found in 
books. Thorough scholarship, plus vital piety, will not insure success. 
Many a pious scholar has made a dismal failure in the ministry. Many 
a man who lacks scholastic training, is doing invaluable service in build- 
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ing up Christ’s kingdom. This does not prove that special training 
should be abandoned, but that it should be made more comprehensive. 
Include within the legitimate province of the theological teacher, 
attention to character building. Make it a part of his duty to study the 
student with respect to temperament and disposition. Let him repress 
or encourage individual tendencies. The honored President of one of 
our seminaries has said that he would make the standard of scholarship 
so high that no lazy man and no incompetent man should be graduated 
from that institution. Those words have the right ring. But what is 
to be done with the student, neither lazy nor incompetent, yet lacking 
those qualities of character which condition success in the ministry ? 
There are such men, and their number is not small. 

Some of these men lack grit. They are graduated from the semi- 
nary and take charge of a church. Very soon difficulties confront them. 
There is a weak struggle for a time, and then the eyes begin to roll 
from side to side in search of some ecclesiastical paradise. After 
a time the supposed paradise is found, the change is made, when lo! 
this garden also has a snake init. And so, this man without pluck 
enough to make a successful fight with difficulties, becomes a ministerial 
‘‘ wandering Jew ;” moving about in the hopeless search for a church 
where none of the brethren are pugnacious, and none of the sisters loqua- 
cious. He dies without thesight. We need men who will attempt the 
impossible; men who can take their stand by the side of Paul, and with 
him declare, ‘‘I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me.” It 
is within the province of theological professors to strengthen weak 
back-bones. If a student lacks moral muscle, let his training have 
special reference to that deficiency. Why correct a fault in style, and 
leave unnoticed a fault in temperament? The student is taught an 
elaborate theory of the Will, but does not learn how to direct his own 
will in the crises of his ministerial life. 

Perhaps there is no more fruitful source of failure in the ministry, 
than lack of knowledge of human nature. Dr. Lyman Abbott has 
named as the things in which a theological student should be trained, 
1. Human Nature, or the patient. 2. The Bible, or the remedy. 3. 
Pastoral Theology, or the manner of applying the remedy to the patient. 
The arrangement is in order of importance. The base-stone of min- 
isterial usefulness is knowledge of men. This knowledge in its exercise, 
may be called common sense ; and an ounce of common sense is worth 
a ton of sanctimoniousness. 

How much does that man know of human nature, who parades his 
own.piety and turns his soul inside out for the inspection of the public? 
People are indeed moved by such a spectacle, but it is a movement toward 
disgust. What amount of common sense has the pastor who insists upon 
praying at every place where he calls? The writer knew one of this 
class, who, calling upon parishioners that were about starting for the 
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railway station, -read a long chapter in the Bible, and offered a still 
longer prayer. During the progress of the prayer, the younger portion 
of the family slipped quietly from the room, while the elders fidgeted 
around upon their knees, fearing that the prayer would last until after 
train time. Is it any wonder that such a minister should fail to gain the 
respect of sensible people? Most students of theology have lived apart 
from the world. They know books better than men. From the time 
of entering upon preparatory training, to the end of the college course, 
they have been separated in thought and interests from the great mass 
of their fellows. If this separation continues through the years spent 
in the seminary, these men will enter upon their life work terribly hand- 
icapped. What can such men know of the heart of the hunger- 
stricken, the despair of the friendless, or the bitterness of the outcast? 
To be sure, it is all in the books ; but you can no more print human emo- 
tion than you can photograph a curse. 

What shall be done? Let the student have practical experience in 
his chosen work during the seminary course. Develop him by actual 
work done in missions and Sunday-schools. Still more helpful to him 
would be experience as assistant to some judicious pastor. The orthodox 
theory is that the student should not do ‘‘ outside” work during his 
course. He is to go through the somewhat farcical operation of preach- 
ing to his class-mates, but he must not declare the good tidings to ac- 
tual sinners. This is simply absurd. It is on a par with the 
mother’s advice to her son: ‘‘ never go near the water until you learn 
how to swim.” 

Among the most useful men in the ministry to-day are those who 
did good service in practical Christian work while in the semi- 
nary. Such work, engaged in judiciously, will bring strength rather 
than weakness. 

Let teachers come into closer relations with students. The instructor 
does not begin and end the discharge of his duty to the student within 
the walls of the class-room. 

The relations between teacher and taught should be so i 
and fraternal, that the former shall not only recognise any de- 
fects that may exist in those under his charge, but shall be 
able, by kind counsel and sympathetic encouragement, to remedy 
such defects. 

Let all theological training have distinct reference to character 
building. A young man entering a gymnasium is examined by the 
instructor, and given such exercise as will develop those muscles most 
needing development. This principle is worthy of trial in our 
theological schools. Strengthen the students at the weak points. 
By nothing could the efficiency of the ministry be more certainly 
increased. 

New York. L. A. CRANDALL. 
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SERMON PLANS. 


Language the Pledge of Another Life. 

“* He is not here but is risen; remember how He spake unto you 
when He was yet in Galilee."—Luke xxiv: 6. 

Poets have sung of “rest in the grave;” but death is not a perma- 
nent sleep—only a passing shadow. It touches our real self but slightly 
and only for an instant. The grave is not even an inn where the tired 
spirit can tarry for a night, when it starts for the unseen world. How 
could there be repose for the souls of the departed if they dwelt amidst 
the tombs! In cemeteries in and near our noisy cities they would be 
disturbed; in the lonely country churchyards they would be desolate. 
The angelic message must ever be repeated to mourners at the sepul- 
chre—‘‘ Not here but risen: remember how He spake unto you when 
He was yet in Galilee.” We have here Christ’s utterances before death, 
presented as a proof of His immortality. Surely, the use of words was 
never turned to higher and nobler ends. Notice: 


I.—THAT LANGUAGE IS A PROPHECY OF ANOTHER LIFE. 


There is nothing unbefitting in the thought that dumd animals 
shall be blotted out of being. They never spoke words of hope or of 
great expectation. This earth fully answered the cravings of all life be- 
low our own. In the sweetest song of the ‘‘feathered chorus” there is 


nothing but the perishable instincts of the hour. All creature life is as 
complete to-day as if it were to be continued for countless ages. 

But with man it is otherwise. He is always living amidst the un- 
satisfying and unfinished. His language is not on the low level of his 
attainments. He is going to be but never is completely blest. His 
promises are in advance of his performances. While his feet trail in the 
mire and clay he thinks and speaks in ‘‘winged words” that fly far 
above the earth. And yet we see the noblest and best perishing midst 
their days with the soul’s highest hopes and aspirations unanswered. 
To say.that ‘‘death ends all” for such a being, would be to charge God 
with cruelty. These wide and wonderful words of man’s lips proclaim 
*‘there is a life beyond.” If there is not, then man’s song of hope, his 
hymns of praise, his prayers of faith, his great expectations, would be 
witnesses against God of a “‘ breach of promise” to the soul. 

Then there is the language of noble deeds ‘‘which bid me live and 
make them grand” that earth cannot reward and make eternity our 
debtor. This truth Christ taught when He said ‘‘thou shalt be recom- 
pensed in the resurrection of the just.” And so like the ‘‘sound of 
many waters” the best voices of humanity blend with that 

*¢ Solemn murmur in our soul, 
Telling of a life to be; 

As travellers hear the billows roll, 
Before they reach the sea.” 
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II.—THE CHARACTER OF SPEECH FORETELLS THE NATURE 
OF FUTURE DESTINY. 


‘*Thy speech betrayeth thee.” If different dialects disclose the 
countries whence men come, so language in a larger sense reveals the 
land to which we are going. ‘As a man thinketh in his heart so is 
he.” Yes! but we always think in words unuttered or expressed. If 
coming events cast their shadow before, the true Christian’s conversa- 
tion on earth must be constantly about God and Heaven. We cannot 
enter Heaven at last if we have lived with a lie upon our lips. By thy 
words shalt thou be approved, and by thy words shalt thou be con- 
demned. 

The world listens eagerly for ‘‘last words.” The text emphasizes the 
value of LIVING TESTIMONY. The Bible cares not for dying utterances. 
The lives of God’s best saints often close in silence and darkness. 
Christ’s mortal career ended under clouds. ‘‘My God, my God! why 
hast thou forsaken Me?” But the language of His whole previous life is 
radiant with God’s revealing and approving smiles. 

From Heaven He came, of Heaven He spoke, 
To Heaven He led His followers’ way. 

The saddest mistake men can make is to leave what they have to say 
for God and religion till the last. Should reason still sit. upon its throne, 
at the final farewell they will find the heart ‘‘too full for utterance.” I 
have seen people part from native land when mute hands could only 
waive their mute ‘‘ good-byes.” There was silence on the deck and 
silence on the shore. And so in all probability will it be when we sail 
out on ‘‘ that wider sea.” When we go hence the richest legacies that 
we can leave to hearts that break by our new made graves will be the 
words we have spoken for Christ and His cause when we walked through 
life by their side. Remember the words He spake unto you when He 
was yet in Galilee. 

Philadelphia. JOHN PEDDIE. 


Tempted But Triumphant. 


‘* And he showed me Joshua the high priest standing before the angel 
of the Lord, and Satan standing at his right hand to resist him. And 
the Lord said unto Satan: The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan: even the 
Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee: is not this a brand plucked 
out of the fire? Now Joshua was clothed with filthy garments, and stood 
before the angel. And he answered and spake to those that stood before 
him saying: Take away the filthy garments from him. And unto him 
he said. Behold I have caused thine iniquity to pass from thee, and I 
will cloth thee witha change of raiment. And I said, let them set a fair 
mitre upon his head. So they seta fair mitre upon his head and clothed 
him with garments." —Zech. iii. 1-5. 

Mark the startling antagonisms which are here presented. The high 
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priest and Satan. The office of the one is that of intercessor: the 
office of the other is that of accusor. The high priest stands at the 
right hand of God to make intercession: Satan stands at the right hand 
of the high priest to make accusation. 

I. Satan is nearest those who are nearest the Lord. ‘' The high 
priest standing before the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at his 
right hand to resist him.” 

What at first sight seems to be a paradox will be found to be a law 
as we search the Scriptures. It was ‘‘when the sons of God came # 
present themselves before the Lord” that ‘* Satan came also to present 
himself before the Lord.” Job. ii. 1. Fromthe blackness of darkness 
he does not hesitate to press into the Holy of Holies. The closet is the 
Thermopylz of the kingdom of heaven: and the great enemy will mar- 
shall all his foes to dispute the passage when a soul would draw near to 
God. ‘‘ He that is near to me is near to the fire” is one of the apocryphal 
sayings of Christ. Whenthe fire of devotion burns most fervently 
within us, the fire of temptation will burn most hotly against us. And 
so truly is this the rule that we are exhorted, and “ think it not strange 
concerning the fiery trial which is to try you.” 1. Pet. iv. 12. 

Examples of this principle are seen in : 

(1.) The temptation of Christ. Luke iii. It was just after his bap- 
tism by the Spirit, and His recognition by the Father, that He was led 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. Out of the water into the 
fire; out of the baptism of the Spirit into the buffetings of Satan; out 
of the Father’s benediction ‘‘ This is my beloved Son” into the Devil’s 
solicitation ‘‘If thou be the Son of God cast thyself down.” 

(2.) David's temptation. 1 Chron. xxi. ‘‘ And Satan stood up 
against Israel, and provoked David to number Israel.” Satan isa 
great strategist. He knew that a sin in David’s heart would tell more 
effectively than a thousand men hurled against his army. So it was, 
and by this artifice, the anger of God was transferred from the Philis- 
tines to David. Let us beware of exulting at the place we hold in the 
favor of God “ lest being lifted up with pride we fall into condemna- 
tion of the devil.” 

Il. Zhe Lord is nearest those who are nearest Satan. ‘‘ And the Lord 
said unto Satan. The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan. Is not this a brand 
plucked out of the fire? 

Christ’s presence and the Christian’s peril are always near neighbors- 
If you hear the good Shepherd calling his sheep by their names, be sure 
the wolfis near. Listen. ‘‘ Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired to have 
you that he may sift youas wheat. But I have prayed for ¢hee that thy 
faith fail not.” Notice the striking change from plural to singular. 
The roaring lion is hungry for the whole flock—‘‘ Satan hath desired to 
have you: ” but the good Shepherd cares for the one who is most open 
to his assaults—‘‘ J have prayed for thee." 
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When Samuel Wesley’s house was burning, he forgot books and pro- 
perty that were consuming: forgot wife and children who were home- 
less and thought only of little John who had been left alone in an upper 
chamber. In the street before the crowd he knelt and prayed for this 
one imperilled son. And when John was taken out what wonder that he 
said ‘‘ Is not this a brand plucked out of the fire?” It is when the three 
worthies were in the fire that the form of a fourth like unto the Son of 
of man was seen walking with them. It is when we are brought closest 
to the burnings of temptation, that the Saviour comes closest to us for 
our help. 

Ill. Those are often brought nearest the Lord whom Satan hath 
brought nearest destruction. 

‘* So they set a fair mitre upon his head and clothed him with gar- 
ments.” It was Peter sifted by Satan, to whom the Lord said ‘‘ And when 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” ‘‘ The Lord often sharpens 
his saints on the devil’s grindstone” says an old divine. And the beat- 
itude of James constitutes a fitting crown for the vision of Zechariah— 
‘* Blessed is the man that endureth temptation : for when he is tried, he 
shall receive the crown of life which the Lord hath promised to them 
that love him.” 

Boston, Mass. A. J. GORDON. 


* Working Out Our Own Salvation.” 


‘* Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not as in my 
presence only, but now much more in my absence, work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling: for it is God which work- 
eth in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

The knot in the log is the words ‘‘ work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling.” To split a knotty log, strike the knot. The diffi- 
culty with the words is that they seem to be inconsistent with the 
uniform teaching of the Scriptures, that salvation is a matter of grace 
through faith. But Paul here is only joining his fellow pillar, James, in 
support of the correlated truth, that faith apart from works is dead. A 
close examination of the words shows them to be wholly consistent with 
Paul’s usual teaching on the subject of grace. 

(a.) ‘* Work out” implies that there is already something to work 
upon. Grace furnishes the raw material of salvation, including the will 
to work it up. God never says *‘ make brick,” and then withholds the 
straw. God does not build steamships: but He gives ore, forests, in- 
ventive genius—and an ocean greyhound leaps the Atlantic’s waves. We 
pray for our daily bread, and God discovers the prairie, flings into our 
lap a handful of seed, and leaves tis in sunshine and in rain, to answer 
our own prayer. So in salvation, we are simply to work out what God 
has already inwrought of knowledge, faith, life. Grace lies at the very 
foundation of this command. 
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(2.) ‘* Your own,” 2. @., for yourselves. Paul’s relations to the 
Philippians were unusually close and tender. While he was with them 
he had found them docile learners and obedient disciples. They had 
shown due diligence in the culture of their Christian lives. There was 
danger, now that he had left them, that they would decline from their 
steadfastness. Therefore does he exhort them to show even an enhanced 
eagerness for Christian growth. The antithesis to ‘“‘ your own” is not 
God’s grace, but Paul’s presence. They had done well under his per- 
sonal supervision ; now, in his absence they were to work out the prob- 
lems of the Christian life for themselves. They had a far more efficient 
helper in the invisible God. 


(c.) ** Salvation.” It is when we take the measure of this word that 
we get the full force of the Apostle’s injunction and its true limitation. 
Mark, he does not say ‘‘work out your own righteousness.” This 
would be a palpable contradiction to his fundamental teachings. But 
saivation is a large word in the Apostle’s vocabulary. Many Christians 
think they have attained salvation when they have escaped the fire of hell. 
Attained it they may have done, but they have not exhausted it. Some, 
doubtless, will surely reach the threshhold of heaven, falling breathless, 
as the manslayer may have staggered into the City of Refuge, with buta 
hand’s breadth between his quivering body and the sword of the aven- 
ger. But such is not Paul’s idea of salvation, though it will be salvation ; 
but he contemplates a Christian life so symmetrical, a Christian faith so 
triumphant, a Christian hope so assured, a purpose so resolute, a knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures so profound, a communion with Christ so real, 
that one lives a conqueror here, and more than conqueror enters the 
heavenly state with an abundant entrance. This is the salvation they 
are to work out. Grace has formed Christ in them the hope of glory: 
let it be their care to attain unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ. This is the lofty ideal which they are to work out 
for themselves, independently of Paul’s presence, but not of divine 
grace. 

(d.) ‘* With fear and'trembling.” The use of this phrase elsewhere, 
as in 1 Cor. 2: 3, 2 Cor. 7: 15, Eph. 6: 5, shows that Paul had not 
in mind a servile, unnerving fear, but a holy solicitude lest the full 
measure of duty shall not be attained. It is such fear and trembling as 
the faithful and diligent pupil feels when the examination day ap- 
proaches. He has no fear that he will be expelled from the school; his 
sincerity and diligence have won him an assumed place; but will he 
be first? Will he win the prize? So we should have not merely an am- 
bition to get to heaven, but a holy solicitude that we may have an abund- 
ant entrance. Our fear should be not lest we may be cast out, but lest we 
may not wear so brilliant a crown, rule over so many cities, be so lordly 
a pillar in the temple of God, have so many sheaves as we might. 

Every word then in this injunction, ‘‘ work out your own salvation 
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with fear and trembling,” is weighty with argument for salvation by 
grace. Itimplies a salvation already begun; which is to be wrought 
out through personal diligence; with majestic and symmetrical propor- 
tions, with a holy solicitude lest we fail of realizing the full grandeur of 
our spiritual destiny. 

But notice the encouragement we have to undertake this work. 

God works in us what we are to work out. When God would build 
the tabernacle he showed to Moses a pattern in the Mount and then 
wrought in chosen men the genius to execute it and in the people at 
large a spirit of cheerful giving for the supply of the requisite material. 
God leaves nothing to chance or to human caprice or wilfulness in this 
matter of salvation. He has his ideal—that we should be conformed to 
the image of His Son. By His own grace He creates us anew in Christ 
Jesus. Then He makes the good pleasure of His will to be our will, so 
that by sweet and unconscious, and therefore legitimate, constraint He 
moves us to will and to work, according to His own good pleasure. 
Back of all our crude efforts and fitfulness of aim and waywardness of 
life there is an eternal and sovereign purpose, that with silent but power- 
ful pressure is shaping each Christian life—as a whole—to the mould of 
the will of God. We are conscious of no violation of the laws of our 
freedom, yet God is working in us so to will and to work that all things 
work “ogether for His glory as well as our own good. 

The supreme attribute of man is will. How grand a conception of 
life, to feel that the human will, with no infringement of its freedom, is 
thus unified with the divine and controlled by it to the working out of 
its true destiny—a destiny of inconceivable grandeur. With what alac- 
rity, with what trembling solicitude, in view of the greatness of the 
prize, ought we to engage in this working out of our salvation. Let us 
leave the merely negative and, by comparison, almost paltry view of sal- 
vation, as escape from punishment, and go on to that larger conception 
which God has revealed to us as His eternal purpose, that we should be 
conformed to the image of His Son. Instead of magnifying emotion in 
Christian life and extolling intelligence, we should put the weight of em- 
phasis on wi// and strive and pray for the complete control of our lives 
by the will of God. This is full salvation, the salvation of heaven itself 
for which we are taught to ask when we pray ‘‘thy will be done as in 
heaven, so on earth.” 

New York. JOSEPH F. ELDER. 


CONCENTRATION. 


The popular demand for short sermons is one which preachers, even 
while yielding to it, are often disposed to resent. Are we to count 
the minutes when addressing men on themes the most vital? Cannota 
congregation endure to think for more than half an hour of what best 
deserves thought? We remember the Puritans not only patient but 
absorbed, while the minister turned his glass and gave them another 
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hour. We conclude that men have grown impatient of instruction from 
the pulpit. We say, they do not want to be edified, but only to be 
entertained; that they will give time to everything but religion; that 
this is not an age of faith. 

These strictures may not be unfair; are they not, however, exag- 
gerated? As forthe ‘‘age of faith,” when we seek it in history does it 
not elude our search? Perhaps that title could be as fitly claimed for 
the present age as for any in the past. 

Instead of censuring the demand for brevity, we shall do better to 
inquire what it really means. We may discover that the question of 
time is, after all, quite subordinate. A very intelligent listener to 
sermons once said, ‘‘ The length of a sermon has nothing to do with the 
time occupied in its delivery; some of the longest sermons I ever heard 
were preached in twenty minutes, and some that lasted over an hour 
were among the shortest.” The remark gives a correct clue to intelli- 
gent sentiment on the subject. It is not brevity that the pew asks of 
the pulpit, so much as point. It is not deliberation that irks, but 
diffuseness. Longfellow says, in his delightful journal, recently given to 
the world, ‘‘ The only canon of criticism in which I have full faith, is 
that diffuseness is death to author and reader.” Substitute ‘preacher 
and hearer,” and this canon is brought to bear with effect upon our 
topic. What the preacher must learn and practise is something more 
and harder than mere condensation—it is concentration. 

It is for this that our age presses in all directions. Specialties pre- 
vail. Division of labor rulesthe market. In business, in the professions, 
in scholarship, departments are sharply defined and the secret of 
success is to devote every energy to one department. Andrew Carnegie 
said lately to the graduating class of a commercial college, ‘‘ The maxim, 
‘Don’t put all your eggs in one basket’ is wrong. The right maxim is, 
Put all your eggs in one basket and watch the basket.” Concentrated 
extracts are called for nowadays in mental as well as physical aliment. 
Correspondence that used to be counted by the pages of letters, is counted 
by the words of telegrams. Whether or not people are willing to give 
all the time they ought to religion, they are not willing to givemore time 
than they can help to any thing. 

Naturally, the preachers are expected to adapt themselves to their 
time. It is not truckling to do so; it is common sense ; it is part of the 
tact, indispensable to a man who would interest, in order that he may 
help his fellow men. More than this, the preacher will find the practice 
of concentration wholesome and bracing for himself. Whatever we may 
think of specialties in other directions, there can be no doubt that the 
principle of specialties is the only sound principle for sermons. When a 
man stands up to preach, he must first know the one thing he wants 
then to say, and he must make the closest use of his time and his 
material to say it. A sermon should be more than a work of art, 
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but in a true sense every sermon should be that. The painter in laying 
out his picture begins by fixing in his mind the subject he would repre- 
sent or the impression he would produce. Then he groups all his details 
with reference to the purpose thus clearly in view. He places his high 
lights where they will best emphasize his thought. To that everything 
is subordinated ; upon that everything is focused. An accessory which 
attracts attention to itself is a blemish. The story is told of a great 
artist who stood unseen listening to the comments upon a picture he had 
just finished. Again and again he heard admiring exclamations over 
the exquisite painting of a goblet of wine. When the visitors were gone 
he seized his brush and with one fierce stroke blotted out the object so 
highly praised. It had diverted attention from the subject of his picture; 
therefore it must go. A similar ruthlessness of excision is often needed 
in sermons. For the want of it many a sermon comparatively fails. 
Three or four persons of more than average intelligence came home from 
church one Sunday full of delight in a beautiful and highly elaborated 
illustration used by the preacher. When asked what the illustration 
illustrated, not one of them could tell. Concentration is the safeguard 
against such blunders. The preacher who never loses sight of his: 
theme, is not betrayed into undue pursuit of side issues. Neither will 
he elaborate an illustration, until, instead of a peg to hang a thought 
on, it becomes a counter-sunk nail on which nothing can hang. 
Concentration supplies a check also upon the tendency of preachers 
—especially young ones—to put the whole body of divinity into every 
sermon. It teaches the wisdom of saying one thing at atime. It frees. 
from the fancied necessity of qualifying every statement. It not only per- 
mits, but compels, the independent treatment of different phases of truth. 
In this respect there isno better model of concentration than the Scriptures. 

As I once heard said, it is hard to get the ‘‘relativity” of sermons. 
right. If the preacher fail to hold himself well in hand at each step, 
he may find that he has spent his time and strength upon points of 
minor consequence and must hurry and slur the really essential part of 
his theme. The snare is a serious one. Right proportion is a prime 
requisite to effectiveness ina sermon. What is a picture without it? 
A carricature, like the child’s cow with a colossal head which had to be 
finished with a miniature body because there was no more room on the 
slate. The largest place must be given to the main point. The space 
it occdpies must make it conspicuous as well as the emphasis it receives. 
Obviously, concentration will adjust proportion. A sure rule for getting 
the relativity of a sermon right is to make all its parts tell directly in 
unfolding or enforcing its central motive. 

There is no cramping in concentration. It does not narrow, but 
deepens the sermon’s reach. And that preacher ‘‘ succeeds ” who from 
every service sends his hearers away in possession of atleast one good idea. 

Hudson, N. Y. JAMES M. Bruce. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
I. EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Praise-Songs of Israel. A new rendering of the Book of the Psalms (new 
and revised edition). By JOHN DE WITT, of the Theological Seminary, 
New Brunswick, N. J. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1886. 


The author of this translation is well known as a member of the 
American Bible Revision Company. Feeling that the Revisers would 
be under obligation to furnish a conservative rendering of the Psalms 
according to the rules given them for their guidance, and appreciating 
the advantages to be gained in many respects, by a greater freedom of 
rendering, Dr. De Witt decided to write an independent translation of 
the Psalms, the first edition of which was published before the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament was issued. The work was received with 
much favor. That was two years ago. This second edition has been 
revised, and while no radical changes from the former edition have been 
made, yet the author admits that he found occasion for some improve- 
ments. 

In his translation the author has kept in view, first: an exact ren- 
dering of the original, and second: to give this in ‘‘simple, idiomatic, 
and rhythmical English.” The result is on the whole exceedingly satis- 
factory. Few exceptions can be taken to the exactness of the transla- 
tion, though in some cases the impression cannot be avoided that the 
controlling motive has been the ‘‘ rhythmical English.” The instances, 
however, would probably not be numerous enough to amount toa 
fault. In some cases one might not feel that the rendering has been 
most happy in securing a smooth and pleasing English. But in gen- 
eral the language is delightful. 

The one feature which would be likely to attract the attention of 
the reader at the outset is the author’s rendering of the Hebrew ‘enses. 
Accepting the view that the Hebrew tenses do not indicate ‘‘ order” 
of time, but only ‘‘ kind” of time, the author claims that the difficulty 
of expressing the exact thought of Hebrew can be largely overcome by 
using more often the English present. And so we find, e. g., in the 
second psalm : 


‘*¢ Enthroned in heaven He maketh light of them ; 
The Lord holdeth them in derision. 
Then He speaketh to them in his anger, 
And in His wrath He putteth them in dismay.” 


But the so-called ‘‘ Imperfect” did, at least often, express futurity, 
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and it may be well questioned whether the author has conveyed the 
intended idea by using the present so prevailing. It must be confessed 
that the English cannot reproduce the consecution of thought where in 
the Hebrew there is a rapid interchange of tenses. But the difficulty is 
not overcome by disregarding the difference in ‘‘ order” of time between 
a ‘‘perfect” and an ‘‘imperfect,” by the common use of the present, 
which is neither, In some instances a great gain is made by the use of 
the present, in others there is, to say the least, room for the opinion 
that much has been lost. 

Exception may be taken, too, to the use that has been made of the 
jussive future in instances where the form of the verb does not aid us in 
determining whether the thought was intended to be jussive; e. g., in 
the twenty-second psalm Dr. De Witt renders : 


‘* Let all the ends of the earth remember and return to Jehovah ; 
Let all the families of the nations worship in Thy presence.” 


Did the Psalmist here express a wish or did he declare what would be 
the result of these sufferings ? 

The book is one that will be read and re-read with delight.e There 
is new light here thrown upon that much-loved and much-read portion 
of God’s word. And this charming translation should be in the hands 
of every one whose ‘‘ delight is in the law of Jehovah.” 

It would have been much more to the credit of the publishers if they 
had omitted their attempts to adorn the book with illuminated letters, 
which suggest black blots, and highiy colored frontispieces, which sug- 
gest cheapness. They have so far spoiled what would otherwise be a 
handsome page. 

BARNARD C. TAYLOR. 


Introductory Hebrew Method and Manual. Second Edition, Re-written. 
Professor WILLIAM R. HARPER, Ph. D, Chicago: American Publication 
Society of Hebrew, 1885. 


This book contains two distinct parts bound together. The Method 
covers 170 pp. and the Manual 93 pp. The former of these consists of 
fifty lessons on the Hebrew of Genesis, chs. 1-8. The lessons are in- 
tended for use in the Correspondence School where the student is by 
himself, and in the class-room where the teacher is present. 

The work is arranged for teaching the language by an “‘ inductive 
method,” z. ¢. As the author says in the preface, ‘‘ The order of work 
which it advocates is, frst, to gain an accurate and thorough knowledge 
of some of the ‘ facts’ of the language, secondly, to learn from these facts 
the principles which they illustrate and by which they are regulated: 
thirdly, to apply these principles in the further progress of the work.” 
Each lesson contains ‘‘ Notes,” ‘‘ Observations,” ‘‘ Word-Lessons,” 
““Exercises ” and ‘‘ Topics for study.” In the later lessons, there is also 
a ‘‘Grammar Lesson.” In the ‘‘ Notes” a Hebrew word is given, a 
transliteration of it and its meaning, together with any necessary expla- 
nations of the power of the letters and vowel sounds. In the ‘‘ Obser- 
vations” attention is directed to the principles of the language illus- 
trated by the words thus read. A list of words is given to be learned. 
The ‘‘ Exercises ” are English words and sentences to be translated into 
Hebrew. 
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The plan of the book is admirable. In arrangement it is natural, 
simple and scientific. It comes nearer to being a satisfactory text-book 
for teaching Hebrew to beginners than probably any other that has 
ever been published. It must meet with favor among those who have 
been wishing and seeking for a good text-book for class-room work. 

The Manual contains the Hebrew text of Genesis, chs. 1-8, both 
pointed and unpointed, a translation, and a transliteration of the same, 
a Hebrew-English, and an English-Hebrew vocabulary of the words 
found in this passage, and word-lists containing verbs and nouns that 
occur upwards of fifty times. The Manual is intended to be used in 
connection with the Method, in which references are made to it, as well 
as to the Elements. 

BARNARD C. TAYLOR. 


Elements of Hebrew, by an Inductive Method. Sixth Edition, re-written. 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, Ph.D. Chicago: American Publication Society of 
Hebrew. 1885. 


The first edition of Professor Harper’s Elements was issued in July 
1881, the four other editions followed in rapid succession. The present 
edition has been re-written and enlarged, about one hundred pages 
having been added. 

The LEiements contain the Orthography, and Etymology of the 
language. As the author says in the preface, the work ‘‘ differs radi- 
cally from other grammars now in common use.” Among its peculiari- 
ties are the following: ‘‘A minute system of transliteration.” The 
purpose of this is to teach the value of the consonants and vowels, as it 
is claimed that too little attention is given to the study of the vowel- 
system. Quite a complete treatment of the vowel-sounds is presented. 
Each sound is treated separately, and the forms in which it occurs 
noted. In the verb paradigms, to illustrate the peculiarities of the weak 


verbs, the one word Sup is retained, only modified to correspond to the 


verb under consideration, e. g. for a Re Guttural verb, a guttural letter 
is put in the place of theQoph. For an ‘ Ayin’ doubled, the third letter 


is given as Teth also. Thus we have as models the verbs ‘ep, rare 


etc. The verbal forms are studied in view of the ground-form from 
which each has arisen. It is claimed that thus the weak verbs.can be 
more readily and more scientifically learned and understood than by 
comparing them with the corresponding forms of the strong verb as it 
appears. 

The author anticipates the objection that his method is too elabor- 
ate and scientific for beginners by asserting: (1) that the old method 
has failed, and the adoption of a new method isthen justified: (2) that 
those who study Hebrew are men not children, they should then be 
given the explanations with the facts; (3) that the best way is a/ways 
the right way. 

The treatment is as far as possible ‘‘inductive.” The facts to be 
studied are first presented to the student, and then the principles 
deduced from these facts are stated. The author does not claim origin- 
ality in ‘‘ matter,” but does in arrangement and statement. While no 
live teacher of Hebrew, any more than a teacher of anything else can 
have his method of teaching exactly prescribed by another; yet every 
teacher must welcome this book as the best published aid to his 
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teaching. There is certainly no other grammar of Hebrew so well 
adapted to the work of the class-room as is this. It is sufficiently 
thorough for the amount of Hebrew study of an ordinary Seminary 
course, and yet is so simply and scientifically arranged that it can be 
advantageously used by the student at the very beginning of his course. 
Perhaps that which is most admirable in the book is the large number 
of instances presented to illustrate the fact or facts to be taught. The 
book has already been adopted by a large number of instructors in 
Hebrew, and no doubt it will be by very many more. 


BARNARD C. TAYLOR. 


The Bible an Outgrowth of Theocratic Life. By D. W. Simon. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1886. 


This interesting volume contains the substance of lectures delivered 
to students for the last fifteen years in Congregational theological col- 
leges in England and Scotland. It is a book of introduction, which 
aims to make plain the point of view from which the study of the Script- 
ures should proceed. In view of the doubts of Christians, the attacks 
of unbelievers, and the vagueness andinconsistency by which many of 
the discussions of theologians are characterized, the author feels that a 
loyal student has a right to inquire whether some fresh method of 
approach to the subject cannot be found, by which more satisfactory 
conclusions may be reached. So he attempts a historical theory of the 
Bible. 

Professor Simon begins where many free-thinkers end, in that he 
studies the Bible primarily as literature; and he ends where most Chris- 
tian believers begin, in that he reaches a firmly-held doctrine or revela- 
tion and inspiration. He thinks that the traditional manner, of begin- 
ning with the idea that the Scripture is a revelation from God, is respon- 
sible for many obscurities and misunderstandings. The historical point 
of view, from which the Scriptures are approached first as literature 
formed during the history of the Hebrew race, he regards as the true 
one. The sacred literature he believes to have been related to the life 
of the Hebrew people, as other literatures are related to the life of the 
peoples in which they have grown up. The Bible should be studied 
for the same purpose as that for which other literature of past time is 
stucied; namely, in order to ascertain what the life out of which it 
sprang really was. When this has been learned, we shall be better able 
to define and estimate the qualities that belong to the sacred books: 


Whatever peculiarity may attach to the Jewish and Christian scriptures, 
considered thus simply as literature, coming into existence in a way analogous 
to that of other literatures, is due solely to the differences between the Jewish 
people and its life, and other nations and their life. The sacred literature is no 
less the vehicle of an actual life than are non-sacred literatures, but the life of 
which it is the vehicle is another life. (p. 39.) 


In working out this fundamental idea, the author discusses the fac- 
tors, human and divine, that entered into the life of the Hebrew people, 
and the part that was taken by these various factors in making that life 
what it was. He shows that it was a life at once truly human and 
truly theocratic; the life of a genuine human people, genuinely per- 
vaded and characterized by a special and far-reaching divine influence. 
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The life could not have been what it was if God had not specially mani- 
fested and revealed Himself in Israel. Not that God was acting in 
Israelalone, but He was manifested and acting in Israel in a manner and 
degree that was known nowhere else among men. The Bible is the 
literature—or rather, the highest part of the literature—that grew up 
out of this unique theocratic life. The literature of such a life will be 
unique ; and the literature that grows up out of a theocratic life will 
naturally be atheopneustic literature. It will have human elements and 
divine, mingled as they are mingled in the life from which it proceeds. 
It will differ from all other literatures, in that it records and preserves 
the special revelations of himself that God has made, bears witness to 
the life in which he is specially present, makes known the true philoso- 
phy of the world, and possesses unique authority as the guide of human 
conduct. Such a literature, theopneustic because it is the outgrowth 
of theocratic life, lies before us in the Bible. The method of the divine 
influence upon the men who wrote it is beyond our ken, but the fact 
of such influence, varying in mode and degree according to what they 
had to write, is beyond question. The Bible has unequalled authority 
for all ages, and is to be understood, in its spiritual significance, only 
through spiritual sympathy with the will of God. 

This treatment of the Bible certainly accords with the modern 
method, which delights to account for things, not on abstract principles, 
but by tracing them from their beginnings. Whether or not it satisfies 
all Christian believers, it would seem that it ought to offend none of 
them, and to help them all. The historic basis whica it finds for Script- 
ure is unquestionably real, and it isa help to all students to have it 
thus clearly and reverently discussed. The Scriptures did grow up out 
of the life of the Hebrew race, affected as it was by the manifestation of 
God in the midst of it; and if the conditions of such a life can be shown 
to be adapted to the production of a genuine Bible, it is well to hear 
the evideriee of that fact. Every ray of fresh light upon the rationality 
of the origin of the Bible is a ray of light upon the path of Christian 
apologetics. 

The argument of the book is drawn out in fuller detail with regard 
to the Old Testament than to the New. Doubtless the material for 
this peculiar kind of argument is more abundant in the case of the old, 
and, perhaps, also the author felt that the need of the argument was 
greater there. But more than he has attempted could profitably be 
undertaken upon the New Testament, and the interest of the volume 
would probably have been enhanced if he had gone further in that 
direction. The book is to be warmly commended, as a valuable help to 
the understanding of the Scriptures. 

W. N. CLARKE. 


Il. HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Die Universitaten des Mittelalters, bis 1400. Von P. HEINRICH DENIFLE, 
aus dem Predigerorden, Unterarchivar des HI]. Stuhles. Erster Band. 
Die Entstehung der Universititen des Mittela]lters bis 1400. 8vo. pp. 
xlviii. and 861. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1885. 


Students of medizval history have long lamented the lack of any 
satisfactory work treating the entire subject of Medieval University Edu- 
cation and based upon an exhaustive investigation of the sources. The 
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work most relied on heretofore is that of Savigny: but he wrote without 
complete mastery of the materials, and with almost exclusive ref- 
erence to the study of Roman Law. Many other works have appeared, 
covering much of the same ground, without making any substantial 
advance. Special histories of many of the principal universities have 
appeared ; but even within this narrow scope they left much to be de- 
sired. The University of Paris, as it was by far the most important of 
the Medizval Universities, so it is by far the best represented in modern 
historical literature. Yet the histories of this University taken altogether, 
Denifle finds inadequate, and no one of them anything like meets the 
demands of modern historicalscience. As is indicated on the title page, 
Denifle is a Roman Catholic, and occupies at present the position of 
Sub-Archivar of the Holy See. The MS. treasures of the Vatican are 
therefore accessible to him as they are to few others, and he seems to 
be utilizing his advantage to the utmost in the series of volumes of 
which the one before us forms the first. A second volume will com- 
plete the discussion of Medizval Universities in general, begun in the 
first volume. Three further volumes will be devoted exclusively to the 
University of Paris. , 

The somewhat extended introduction, after stating the occasion of 
the present undertaking and the plan of the entire work, furnishes a 
valuable critique of the literature of the subject. The older works are 
treated so cavalierly that one is sometitnes inclined to suspect the fair- 
ness of the author’s strictures; but, so far as we are able to judge, his 
positions are generally well sustained. For example, the author men- 
tions the works of Huber, J. H. Newman, Malden, and Mullinger as 
the chief authorities on the English Universities. Huber is praised for 
his brilliant generalizations and his attractive style, but is found lacking 
in accurate details, is said to have philosophized rather than investigated, 
and to have built up a system before laying the necessary foundations. 
Newman is said to have used sources without ever citing them. Malden 
is antiquated, yet has formed the principal source of Mullinger’s ‘‘ The 
University of Cambridge from the Earliest Times to the Royal Injunc- 
tions of 1535.” Mullinger’s work is pronounced deficient in method, 
independence, and criticism, and unsatisfactory even for the University 
of Cambridge, its principal subject. 

The first chapter on ‘‘ Designation of the Medizval University ” 
contains much that is highly interesting. Universities were long in ex- 
istence before anything like a satisfactory or generally accepted naming 
was arrived at. The terms Studium Generale and Studium Universale 
occur in the documents, the former about A. D. 1233-4, the latter A. D. 
1229-30, the one being used with reference to the School of Vercelli, the 
other with reference to the University of Toulouse. Doubtless the use 
of these terms antedated their appearance in the document. From 
this time on both terms occur with considerable frequency. ‘She term 
Studium seems to have been in common use long before the :ompound 
expressions mentioned above, and continued to be employed through- 
out the thirteenth century, and even later. The term Scholae, which 
had previously been used with reference to the lower schools, ¢. g., the 
monastic schools, was likewise frequently applied to the universities, or 
what wereafterwards known underthisdesignation. Theterm Generale, as 
applied to universities (in connection with Studium and Scholae), presents 
difficulties by no means insignificant. From the drift of certain documents 
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issued by Frederick II. (1239), the inference is readily drawn that Studium 
Generale meansan /mperialor Central School designed forall the subjects 
of the nation sustaining it, in opposition to the Studium speciale alicujus 
castri vel ville. There is little documentary support for the popular 
notion that the terms Studium Generale and Studium Universale had 

rimary reference to the generality or universality of the sciences em- 

raced in the curricula of the medizval universities. That the uni- 
versities at a later time aimed to include all the sciences, and that the 
idea of universality of subjects taught came to be connected with the 
earlier designations of universities, as well as with the term Universitas 
itself, cannot, however, be doubted. 

The term Universitas was a very common one in the Middle Ages, 
and meant simply a ‘‘ corporate union,” civil, religious, or educational. 
The expression Universitas Magistrorum, or Scholarium, simply im- 
plies a corporate union of professors or scholars for educational pur- 
poses. Various combinations occur, ¢. g., Universitas Studii, the more 
usual expression, Studium Universitatis, Studium ac ejus Univer- 
sitas, Universitatis Consortium, Universitatis Collegium, etc. The term 
Universitas was not confined to the whole body of masters and 
scholars, but was applied to the members of a single Faculty as well. 

The term Gymnasium (gignasium) was applied to the University of 
Paris, in 1254, and occurs frequently in documents of the thirteenth 
century. ; 

The bulk of the volume is taken up with the rise and development 
(up to A. D. 1400) of the Universities of Europe. Paris and Bologna 
take the place of honor, and together occupy about one hundred and 
eighty pages. These two great universities, the one making a specialty 
of Theology, the other of Civil and Canon Law, the one furnishing a 
model for all Universitates Magistrorum, the other for all Univer- 
sitates Scholarium, are of surpassing interest to the student of medizval 
history. 

Denifie dismisses with some impatience the view advocated by 
Savigny (after Meiners) that the great universities arose each as a re- 
sult of the personal influence of some great teacher, who drew around 
himself numerous enthusiastic scholars, raised up successors, and thus 
gave permanency to the institution. To show that something more 
than this was necessary to the foundation of a Paris or a Bologna, he 
cites numerous instances in which the most celebrated teachers failed to 
leave behind them any such institutions. From the tenth century on- 
ward many celebrated teachers labored in Paris without founding a 
permanent school. Long before Irnerius law was doubtless taught in 
Bologna, as it was already taught in Pavia, Verona, Nonantula, and 
Ravenna. The influence of Irnerius was very great, and gave to Bo- 
logna the pre-eminence, but the permanency of the institution must be 
otherwise accounted for. Denifle correctly ascribes the rapid growth 
and development of these two universities to the introduction of new 
scientific methods, which met the needs of the time, and which 
aroused an enthusiasm for learning such as we find in few other periods 
of history. The cultivation of dialectics, and especially new methods 
in theology introduced by William of Campeaux, and carried forward 
by Abelard and others, made Paris pre-eminent among the schools of 
theology. It was the introduction of new methods in legal study that 
enabled Bologna to stand out so prominently among the law schools of 
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the age. Not less influential than the introduction of new methods was 
the bestowal of important privileges upon the principal schools of the 
time. Popes, emperors, kings, and municipalities vied with each other 
in showering their privileges upon these first great corporations. Such 
cities as Paris and Bologna possessed natural advantages, it can 
scarcely be doubted, as seats of learning. To follow our author in his 
delineation of the organization and the work of these great universities, 
would transcend the limits of a notice like this. Suffice it to say that 
the facts are given with great fulness, and are discussed with admirable 
insight. As above remarked, Paris and Bologna are the great repre- 
sentatives of the two kinds of corporations. Paris was a Universitas 
Magistrorum, and the government of the institution was committed 
entirely to the masters. Bologna was a Universitas Scholarium, in 
which masters and students alike participated in the administration of 
the affairs of the corporation. The nature and working of these two sys- 
tems are fully and clearly exhibited by Denifle. 

The rise and early history of the other universities are more briefly 
sketched, but a satisfactory amount of information is imparted with 
reference to each. 

Then follows a long and elaborate section on ‘‘ The Universities in 
Their Relation to the Earlier Schools,” in which a large amount of 
valuable pedagogical information is imparted. The questions which 
the author propounds are: In what relation stand the universities to 
the already existing schools? Are they an outgrowth of the cathedral, 
chapter, cloister, and State schools, or are they to be looked upon as 
new creations? The popular view derives the universities from the 
classes of schools mentioned. Our author combats this view, and sus- 
tains his position by an array of facts of the most conclusive char- 
acter. The last section on the ‘‘ Cause of the Rise of the Medizval 
High Schools” considers such questions as these: Where is the cause 
to be sought that after the founding of the Universities of Paris and 
Bologna, so many high schools came successively into existence? How 
could these rise side by side with those two? Why did some arise spon- 
taneously, and others owe their existence tosecular or ecclesiastical patron- 
age? Denifle rightly maintains that the rest of the institutions for higher 
education, with few exceptions, owed their origin to Paris and Bologna. 
The educational institutions grew out of the needs of the time. They 
were fostered by Popes and civil rulers. They were thronged by tens 
of thousands of enthusiastic students. They multiplied from the great- 
ness of the demand for educational privileges in every part of Europe, 
and the ambition of States and cities to have in their midst the best 
educational advantages that the age afforded. The influence of 
medizval universities on the Middle Ages and on subsequent times was 
inestimable. We rejoice that so much authentic information about 
them has been put within our reach. 

ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 


Leherbuch der Dogmengeschichte. Von Dr. ADOLF HARNACK. Erster 
Band : Der Entstehung der Christlichen Dogmas. 8vo, pp. xx. and 696. 
Freiburg. 1886, 


This elegantly printed volume is the second of a somewhat extended 
series of theological text-books. The first, published some months ago, 
is an introduction to the New Testament by H. J. Holtzmann, and the 
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remaining volumes covering the whole range of theological encyclopedia 
are to be prepared by leading specialists. The second volume of the 
work before us will treat of the development of ecclesiastical dogma from 
the fourth century onwards and is promised in about two years. From 
the fourth century onward the history of Christian doctrine is a compara- 
tively simple matter. Abundant authentic literature, including the works 
of theologians whose ecclesiastical position and representative character 
is well known and the formulated doctrinal statements of the great Coun- 
cils, furnish a sure guide. Not so the history of the rise of dogma dur- 
ing the second and third centuries. Here the literature is meager and 
much of it doubtful as to its authenticity, the times, places and circum- 
stances of it composition, and as to the degree to which it represents the 
catholic doctrine of the time or the individual reasoning of men under the 
influence, it may be, of Jewish or Hellenistic perversions of Christianity. 
The historian is confronted at the outset with the multitudinous ques- 
tions raised by the Tiibingen school as to the relations of parties in the 
early church. Who were the Gnostics? Whothe Ebionites? What 
relation did these parties sustain to primitive Christianity? What to 
each other ? The discovery of the Zeaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
while it has thrown some light upon the problems of early Church his- 
tory, has probably raised more questions than it has solved. 

Dr. Harnack is facile princeps among students of early Christian 
literature, combining vast erudition with religious and philosophical in- 
sight of the highest order. The work before us is the ablest attempt, 
with complete mastery of the materials, to exhibit the process by which 
Christianity passed trom its primitive form to that of the fourth century, 
That a vast transformation has taken place in the interval between Paul 
and Athanasius no student can doubt. In what way did the various 
elements of philosophical and religious thought act and re-act on each 
other so as to bring about such a transformation? The author forewarns 
us that we are not to look for the details of the Gnostic systems, nor of 
the theological thoughts of the various Christian writers. In fact no sin- 
gle doctrine is exhaustively treated, and many doctrinal views are passed 
over altogether. What is proposed is rather to take account of such 
Christian doctrines as prevailed throughout broad circles or materially 
affected the progress of theological development. Dr. Harnack, though 
by no means excessively modest, is conscious that his own learning is 
inadequate to the task before him. The rise of Christian dogma cannot 
be thoroughly understood until the writings of Philo, Seneca, Plutarch, 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Porphyry, have been studied in their rela- 
tion to early Christian thought. This work has not been accomplished 
by others, and he has not himself accomplished it to his own satisfaction. 
**Only the historian who through personal study knows universal his- 
tory has aright to hold things steadily in a universal-historical connec- 
tion. 

‘* Prolegomena to the discipline of the Doctrine-History,” embracing 
the ‘‘Idea and Task of Doctrine-History,” the inevitable ‘‘ History of 
Doctrine-History ;” and ‘‘The Pre-suppositions of Doctrine-History ” 
embracing a formulated view of primitive Christianity, an account of 
the modes of interpreting the Old Testament prevalent in the New Tes- 
tament time, a discussion of the religious and philosophical position of 
the Hellenistic Jews in its relation to early Christianity, and a similar 
discussion of Graeco-Roman philosophical and religious thought. The 
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author’s definition of ‘‘ dogmas” is good: ‘* Dogmas are doctrines of the 
Christian faith categorically formulated, and coined for scientific apolo- 
getic handling, have for their contents the knowledge of God, of the 
world and of God’s plan of salvation, and are regarded in the Christian 
Church as truths revealed in the Holy Scriptures, recognition of which 
is the condition of blessedness at which religion aims.” Belief in the 
fundamental and saving truths of Christianity must necessarily precede 
the formulation of these truths. It is through theology that dogmas 
rise, develop and become subservient to new objects. ‘‘ Theology is 
dependent on numberless factors, before everything else on the spirit of 
the time ; for it lies in the nature of theology to make its object inzelligi- 
ble. Dogmas are the product of theology, not conversely; that this is 
the case a critical historical consideration teaches : first the Apologists 
and Origen, then the Nicene and Chalcedonian symbols; first Scholasti- 
cism, then the Tridentine symbol. * * * But the moment the pro- 
duct of theology has become dogma, the way which led to it must be 
darkened ; for according to ecclesiastical apprehension dogma can be 
nothing else than the revealed faith itself—dogma is regarded not as the 
exponent, but as the basis of theology—and, accordingly, the product 
of theology having become dogma, limits and criticises the work of the- 
ology, past as well as future.’”? Thereis considerable sarcasm and some 
truth in these remarks, and in those that follow. We cannot even sum- 
marize the author’s discussions of Judaism, Hellenism and Greco-Ro- 
manism in their relations to early Christianity. 

Probably the most central thought of this great treatise is this: 
That dogma in its conception and in its structureis a work of the Greek 
mind on the foundation of the Gospel. Not Paulinism or the struggle be- 
tween Paul’s universalism and Jewish Christianity, but Hellenism, lay at 
the basis of dogmatizing. As primitive enthusiasm gradually flowed out 
of the church, a new element, the Greek, gradually took its place. The 
effect of this inflowing of the Greek spirit is seen first of all in the alle- 
gorizing of the Old Testament Scriptures. For centuries there had been 
in progress a remarkable blending of Hellenism and Judaism, and it 
was chiefly this Jewish Alexandrian work of thought that impressed it- 
self on Christianity. ‘* The great mass of the earliest gentile Christians 
became Christians because they recognized in the Gospel the more sure 
message of the benefits and the obligations which they had already 
sought in the blending of the Jewish and the Greek.” 

One of the freshest and most valuable parts of the book is the elabo- 
rate section on Gnosticism. Gnosticism is characterized as ‘‘ the acute 
secularization of Christianity.” The author’s theory is, that Gnosticism 
anticipated later Catholicism in secularizing (Hellenizing) Christi- 
anity. Harnack finds much that is admirable in the theosophizing of 
a Valentinus and Basileides. Yet he asserts that ‘* Gnosticism is anti- 
Christian so far as it withdraws from Christianity its Old Testament 
foundations, and belief in the identity of the Demiurge with the Supreme 
God.” The importance of Marcionis shown to have been far greater 
than has commonly been supposed. He was the first to attempt a histor- 
ical criticism of all primitive Christian traditions. Adopting the Pauline 
epistles as his standard he expurgated from them all Judaizing elements, 
and by this standard tested the Gospel narratives and the non-Pauline 
epistles. He was the first rigidly to distinguish Judaism from Christi- 
anity. He was the first to fix a definite Canon of Scripture. To be 
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sure his criticism was a purely subjective one, and his results were in 
the highest degree erroneous, but his example was of lasting influence. 
** A systematic thinker he was not; but he was more, namely, not only 
a religious character, but an organizing genius such as the ancient 
Church possessed no record.” He js declared to be the only indepen- 
dent religious character before Augustine. Harnack’s summary of Gnos- 
tic doctrines is so admirable that one is tempted to transfer it to these 
pages, but space does not permit. 

Baur’s attempt to explain Catholicism as a product of the struggle 
and the neutralizing of Jewish Christianity’and Gentile Christianity is 
shown to be a failure from the fact that Paulinism (which Baur identi- 
fies with Gentile Christianity) was not essentially different from primi- 
tive Christianity, and from the fact that Jewish Christianity so far as it 
differed from primitive Christianity, that is, in its Ebionetic form, had 
little influence on the theological development of Christianity. A large 
part of the book is taken up with exhaustive discussions tending to show 
that the systematizing which gradually came to prominence in the 
church was due to Hellenistic influences. The Logos doctrine of Ter- 
tullian, and Hippolytus is the ‘‘ Greek philosophy i” zuce.” Origen, the 
first to frame a system of Christian doctrine, is said to have taken a posi- 
tion intermediate between that of Justin and that of Valentinus the 
Gnostic. Clement and Origen were, in Harnack’s opinion, nearer to 
the Gospel than Irenzeus. ‘‘At the beginning of the fourth century 
there was as yet in no church of Christendom, apart from the Logos- 
doctrine, a pure philosopheme that had dogmatic authority, to say 
nothing of an official scientific theology.’’ Our author regards this Hellen- 
izing of Christianity, as on the whole an improvement on primitive 
Christianity, which he takes no pains to vindicate from distinctively Ju- 
daistic modes of thought, including carnal Messianic expectations 
(Chiliasm). It is here that we feel inclined to take issue with him; but 
as this view pervades the volume, anything like a thorough criticism is 
manifestly impossible in a notice of this kind. No adequate idea has 
been conveyed, it is feared, of the exhaustiveness with which the great 
questions of early church history have been handled. Whether we agree 
with the author or not in certain of his positions, the work is one which 
must be taken into account by every one who would understand the rise 
of Christian dogma. 

ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 


III. SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Types of Ethical Theory, by JAMES MarTINEAU, D.D., LL.D., Late 
Principal of Manchester New College. Second Edition, ‘revised. New 
York: Macmillan and Co., 1886. 


These volumes of Dr. Martineau’s have a larger autobiographical 
interest than might have been expected in a work of such a character. 
He is now nearly eighty years old. For half a century and more he 
has been making contributions to the religious thought of the time, 
philosophic and controversial, which have won large audience from the 
singular charm of their style. This work has been fragmentary and 
somewhat miscellaneous. But now in his old age he has gathered him- 
self up for a much more elaborate treatise, into which he has put the 
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ripe fruit of his philosophical studies. It was to have been preceded by 
a manual of logical psychology, as its proper antecedent, which he with- 
holds as having been superseded by the progress of the science, and is 
to be followed by a sequel on the theory of Religion, as he says, ‘‘in 
case the evening twilight of life should linger a little longer with me, 
and leave my powers of industry still unspent.” The present work 
really requires both of these for its completeness. For the author finds 
the postulates of his Ethics in psychology, and his conclusions reach 
over, as he says, ‘‘into the province of Religion.” In the Preface, 
which is quite as interesting and instructive as any part of the book, he 
relates the history of his passage from Empiricism and Necessitarianism 
to the Intuitional ground on which he stands so firmly. He began in 
Determinism with John Stuart Mill, and comes out a pronounced Liber- 
tarian. He began with such scientific conceptions as he broug ht over 
from the profession of Civil engineer, to which he had been trained, 
relating simply to external nature, but he lands in the moral conscious- 
ness, whose ‘‘irresistible pleading first drove me to rebel against the 
limits of the merely scientific conception.”” He was thus pushed back 
from physics to metaphysics. He was obliged to revise the doctrine of 
causation, and surrender determinism. He founds his theory of Ethics 
in the interpretation of the moral consciousness, where he finds the 
assurance of the freedom of the will, and the divine authority of duty. 
The author anticipates a criticism of his book ‘‘ that it is neither a 
history, nor a system of philosophical opinion, but a little of both ” 
It is not purely historical or biographical; neither is it purely expository 
or dialectic. He is not so muchan historian of ethical philosophy, tracing 
the genesis and growth of doctrines, as a comparative critic, disregard- 
ing time and consecutiveness of development in behalf of the different 
types of ethical doctrine, whenever they appear, as illustrating. its real 
rather than its chronological history. This belongs perhaps to the 
method of treatment, which reduces the whole history of ethical thought 
to certain distinct types. All chronological order is dislocated, and 
Plato and Comte, far apart as they are in time and in thought, lodge 
under the same roof. He uses their generating idea for the division 
of systems. If they start from the centre and interpret the objective 
universe in the light of self-knowledge, and according to the laws of 
mind, they are Psychological. If the order is inverted, and a system 
proceeds from the world without inwards to the moral sentiments, it is 
unpsychological. But the unpsychological system will be metaphysical 
or physical, as it begins with realideas, and from them descends into the 
human world, or with phenomena and their laws. Plato starts from the 
world of ideas ; Comte from physical phenomena. One is ideal, the 
other material. Both are unpsychological, though the one revels in 
metaphysics, and the other despises them. The first volume is given 
entirely to the unpsychological systems, including Descartes, Male- 
branche, Spinoza, and Comte. The amount of ethical truth in these 
systems is inferior, perhaps on account of their unpsychological charac- 
ter. They are metaphysical rather than ethical. They do not begin 
with the moral consciousness and its affirmations. They find their data 
outside of man rather than within. This is the special note of the 
ancient philosophical systems. Says Dr. Martineau, ‘‘It is curious that 
psychological ethics is altogether peculiar to Christendom.” ‘‘In the 
Christian religion, the interest, the mystery of the world was concen- 
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trated in human nature.” Of the ancient systems he contents himself 
with that of Plato, as the type of Transcendental metaphysics, in dis- 
tinction from what he calls the _Immanental, of which Spinoza is the 
modern representative. In the one God transcends the universe; in 
the other Nature is co-extensive with God. The matured antithesis, he 
maintains, is rather between Plato and Spinoza, than between Plato and 
Aristotle. In two hundred and forty pages he gives a thorough exposi- 
tion of Spinoza and his doctrine, which perhaps is one of the strongest 
parts of the book. And yet the hundred pages and more given to 
Comte and his system surpass in interest, and have equal value as an 
account and a criticism of Positivism. Nowhere in equal space have we 
seen so clear and satisfactory an exposition of the Comtean sey oa 
It is a type of doctrine at the opposite pole from Plato’s, though both 
are equally unpsychological. Its ground is in the phenomenal, as 
Plato’s is in the real. It links man’s moral life with nature as one of 
its phenomena, and really a product of physical laws. As a question of 
classification and natural distribution it may well be doubted whether 
two systems so radically unlike belong together. Indeed Ethics seem 
to be a rider rathér than an essential part of either system. And Dr. 
Martineau’s first volume, brilliant as it is, dealing in the main with 
ontological speculations, does not bring us very far forward towards the 
proper ground of Ethics. This he would probably himself admit. For 
he finds that in the personality of man, and consequently in the psychol- 
ogy which deals with his moral nature and life. 

It is in his second volume he comes closer to proper ethical philos- 
ophy. Itis there, in the first three hundred pages, he advances his 
own system, which he designates /diopsychological Ethics. For adopt- 
ing the psychological method, ‘‘ we may either invite the conscience to 
declare its own psychology,” or we may invert the order, and consider, 
as he undertakes, the several attempts to evolve the moral from the un- 
moral phenomena of our nature, to find the phenomena under other 
categories, by advocates of this or that scheme of Heteropsychological 
Ethics. He says, ‘‘I propose, therefore, to hear, in the first instance 
what the moral sentiment has to say of its own experience; and then, 
to let other faculties advance each its special pretensions to be the 
original patentee and source of supply.” ‘* The Hetropsychological 
theories are fairly reducible to three. The scheme of Epicurus and Ben- 
tham, which elicits the moral nature from the sentient; that of Cud- 
worth, Clark and Price, which makes it a dependency on the rational ; 
that of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, which identifies it with the zsthet- 
ic, practically exhaust the varieties of doctrine; all others being mix- 
tures, or modifications of these leading types. For besides the sensitive, 
the cognitive, and the admiring capacities of the mind, there exists no 
other into which the ethical can be resolved.” 

The exposition of his own theory at every point breaks out into 
criticism, especially of the more recent forms of utilitarian and evolution- 
ary hedonism, as represented by Mill, Darwin, Spencer, Leslie Stephen 
and Professor Sidgwick. He sets himself against current tendencies of 
thought, and holds fast to doctrines which may be counted old fashioned. 
He still believes that the mind has faculties. He asserts personality 
as the source of moral conviction and action. Conscience belongs to 
the Ego, and is not a product of social development. It sits in judg- 
ment, not on outward acts, but upon them in their springs of action. It 
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recognises moral law, and its objective authority, through no derivative 
process, but by intuition. It recognises obligation as belonging not to 
something in our nature, but above it, and lays for it an eternal found- 
ation in God. ‘‘ Conscience does not frame the law; it simply reveads the 
law thatholds us. It is an inversion of moral truth to say, for instance, 
that honor is higher than appetite decause we feel it so: we feel it to be 
so because it is so. This ‘zs’ we know not to be contingent on our 
apprehension, not to arise from our copfstitution of faculty, but to be @ 
reality irrespective of us in adaptation to which our nature is consti- 
tuted.” He stands fast by the spiritual constitution of human nature. 
Persons, not things, are moral. Human actions take their significance 
and their character not from their effects but from the person in whom 
they originate, and from his will. Responsibility, obligation rests on 
freedom and not on spontaneous impulse. ‘‘ Either free will is a fact 
or moral judgment a delusion.” He has thoroughly escaped determi- 
nism. And his ethics is thoroughly theistic. Some of his most eloquent 
passages are pervaded by a religious fervor in refreshing contrast to the 
dryness of many ethical treatises. It is impossible to explain human 
nature, to explain its psychology, to interpret the moral consciousness, 
and omit the idea of God. He discards monism, any theory which 
derives human life froma single beginning. He says, “‘It is further 
necessary that our psychology should be dualistic in its results, and 
recognizing, as in its doctrine of perception, so in its doctrine of con- 
science, both a self and an other than se/f. In perception, it is Se/f and 
Nature; in morals, it is Self and God, that stand face to face, in the 
subjective and objective antithesis. I am deeply persuaded that no 
monistic scheme, whether its starting-point be Se//, or Nature, or God, 
can ever interpret, without distorting or expunging, the facts on which 
our nature and life are built.” 

His account and criticism of Dianoetic Ethics, as based on reason 
rather than sensibility, is less extended ; and, of course, more sympa- 
thetic, ‘fas it makes much nearer approaches than the hedonistic to the 
intuitive basis and, perhaps, even means to build upon essentially the 
same foundation.” Of course, his criticism of A<sthetic Ethics takes us 
farther back, and to a type which the Utilitarian school has very much 
supplanted. But it iskeen and graceful, as his biographical sketches in 
each of the schools are very fresh and apt. In pursuing the typical 
method he has been obliged to omit names among the highest in the 
history of philosophy. For this he makes apology in words which we 
quote. Hesays: ‘‘Itis scarcely less a surprise to myself than it can be to 
my readers, that twenty pages of this book have been reserved for Kant. 
The reason, paradoxical as it may seem, is found, not in any slight of 
his ethical theory, but in an approximate adoption of it; so that if, in 
working at my subject, my thoughts seldom consciously encountered 
his, it was from coalescence too near for adequate difference.” ‘A 
similar plea —of essential accordance—is all that I can offer for giving 
no express analysis of Butler. He occupies, more nearly, perhaps, than 
any other writer, the position of a discoverer in moral theory; nor can 
its problems ever be accurately discussed without some reference to his 
thought. But sermons cannot be the depository of a philosophy. He 
left only the first sketch and the unhewn materials of a systematic struc- 
ture, and receives his best tribute of honor from those who try to fill in 
the design, and here and there add a sound stone to a weak place.” He 
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recognizes ‘‘ the great and growing influence exerted by Hegelian con- 
ceptions upon the thought and faith and feeling of our time,” but ‘‘ the 
selection of Hegel as the representative of metaphysic method would 
have involved an encyclopedia of exposition, before reaching the margin 
of ethics at all.” 

Dr. Martineau has not propounded any new ethical theory. Indeed, 
he is charged with holding an ‘‘ obsolete form of speculation ” in main- 
taing the intuitional theory. But throughout, he invests his exposition 
and his criticism with a freshness better than novelty. And in his 
polemic with the later forms of ethical speculation, in the keen insight 
and sharp analysis with which he pierces the weak points of the theories 
of utilitarian and evolutionist ethics, the exposure of the fallacies ot 
Spencer and Stephen and Sidgwick, as well as in his defence of an 
ethic founded in obligation rather than prudence, and in right rather 
than pleasure, he has produced a work worthy of a high place in the 
annals of English philosophy. It has weight as well as charm. It is 
full of profound and subtle thought. It is as rich in illustration as it is in 
argument. Not-often is a style of almost poetic grace given to subjects 
so abstruse. And one sees in the moral tone that he is drawn to a 
spiritual philosophy so elevated, quite as much by the temper of his 
mind as by the force of logic. He founds his ethics in the deliverances 
of the moral conciousness because he believes in them, and in their 
invincible reality. 

S. L. CALDWELL. 


IV.—-PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Persia, the Land of the Imams. A Narrative of Travel and Residence, 
1871-1885. By JAMES BASSETT, Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 


Mr. Bassett has written a most thorough, a scholarly and an inter- 
esting volume. Whether considered as a contribution to the literature 
of travel or to that of missions, the volume is one of rare value. The 
author has used his eyes well in travelling up and down and across the 
Persian Empire; he has studied thoroughly the history and the habits 
of the people. Books of travel in Persia are not uncommon, but Mr. 
Bassett has this advantage over other writers—that of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the languages of the land, derived from a prolonged 
residence. The ruling religion of Persia is Mohammedanism ; to this 
faith all of the residents of Persia adhere, save about one hurfdred and 
thirty thousand souls. Of other faiths there are the Guebers (whom we 
know as fire-worshippers or Parsees), the followers of Zoroaster, of whom 
there are, all told, some forty-five thousand; besides these, there are 
fifty thousand Jews and thirty-five thousand Armenians. This last, an 
ancient Christian sect, practice immersion, though the pictures on the 
walls of some of their churches represent the baptism of Christ to have 
been by pouring. The American Board C. F. M. began mission work 
in Persia in 1834, and continued it until 1870, when the work was 
transferred to the Presbyterian Board, together with the Syrian Mis- 
sions. A little before this latter date the Church Missionary Society of 
England commenced missionary operations in Persia. At the close of 
1884 there were twenty-four American missionaries, male and female, 
in Persia, with one thousand seven hundred and ninety-six communi- 
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<ants, mostly Armenians. Of interest in connection with this volume, 
especially by reason of their illustrations, are the articles by S. G. W. 
Benjamin—the first representative of the United States Government 
——- the Century magazine for December, 1885, and January, 
1886. 


FRANK S. DOBBINS. 


The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffatt. By their son, Joun S. Morratr. 
With an Introduction by Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. ith Portraits and 
Maps. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1886, 


For more than fifty years Robert and Mary Moffatt served Christ 
side by side as missionaries among the natives of South Africa. Once, 
shortly after their return from Africa, Mrs. Moffatt said to the Secretary 
of the London Missionary Society, ‘‘ Robert can never say that J hin- 
dered him in his work.” ‘‘ No, indeed,’ added Dr. Moffatt; ‘“‘ but I 
can tell you she has often sent me away from house and home for 
months together for poten. pang Bron pene and in my absence has 
managed the station as well or better than I could have done it my- 
salf.”. Dr. Moffatt’s life covers almost the whole period of modern 
missionary work, from 1795 to 1883; and. his long life (eighty-eight 
years), even in Africa and in the pioneer work of the missionary, 
is of itself a plea to the timid to enter upon missionary work. Moffatt 
never achieved any great triumph in the way of discovery, like his bril- 
liant son-in-law, David Livingstone. His life and that of Mrs. Moffatt 
were of the quiet, steady kind. They were marked by an entire con- 
secration, by a thoughtful disinterestedness and devotion, and by won- 
derful perseverance in spite of obstacles. Moffatt reduced the langua 
of the Bechwanas to writing, and translated into it the Scriptures. oe 
was Moffatt whose words turned Livingstone from China to Africa. The 
first thirteen years of Moffatt’s missionary life were full of changes and 
disappointments, and empty of successes. Letters from home. were 
months—at times years—on the way. The English Government at 
the Cape Colony was suspicious, and the Dutch Boers (farmers) full of 
contemptuous opposition. Difficulties stood in the way of travelling and 
of settlement alike that would daunt most men, yet the Moffatts perse- 
vered and with some success. But even to-day, on account of the un- 
settled state of the Transvaal, all that they gathered is in danger of 
being scattered. The writer of the biography has done his work as 
well as a relative standing so near to the subject of his picture could 
do it. The volume should be read in connection with Blaikie’s Per- 
sonal Life of David Livingstone, both because of the closely allied in- 
terests of Moffatt and Livingstone, and because Blaikie gives—better 
than the biographer of Moffatt—so excellent a presentation of the 
geographical and historical setting of the pictures. 


FRANK S. DOBBINS. 


Japanese Homes and Their Surroundings. | Epwarp S. MorsEz. With 
Illustrations by the Author. Boston: Ticknor & Company. 1886, 


Professor Morse’s volume deals, not with the inmates, but with the 
architecture and art of Japanese homes; yet the home and the occupant 
are allied, and one reflects the character and the opinions of the other. 
The airiness, the lightness, the unstable character of Japanese houses is 
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akin to the light-heartedness of this singular people. More striking 
than anything else, perhaps, in the character of the homes of Japan is 
their love of nature and the tendency of their art to reproduce nature 
closely. A Japanese picture is asketch; a Japanese home is a slight, 
quickly built structure. The gentleness, the refinement, the love of the 
beautiful, are the prominent traits ad home life. The author 
spent several years in Japan, and made excellent use of his opportuni- 
ties. No book like this has ever been written about Japan, and no one 
of the many books on Japan—with the possible exception of two very 
expensive works, Humbert’s and those of Audsley and Bowes—has been 
prepared with such completeness and carefulness of illustration and de- 
scription. 

Professor Morse writes of the exterior and interior of homes in city 
and country, of their structure and furnishing, of the gardens, fences, 
gateways, etc., etc. Each topic is enriched, and (really) illustrated with 
pen-and-ink sketches, numbering altogether over three hundred. One 
who has spent some years in Japan finds very much to entertain and to 
inform him, and very little that he can criticise in this volume. Even 
if the author and some of the missionaries did not “‘ hit it” as to the 
contents of some of the mounds opened by Professor Morse and his 
conclusions from his ‘‘ finds,” this volume is one that will be of interest 
and of service both to the missionaries and to those interested in Chris- 
tian missions in Japan. It is with grateful appreciation that one com- 
mends this beautiful work as likely perhaps to serve even those who may 
not wish to see the Japanese students of Professor Morse accept their 
teacher’s estimate of the views of missionaries. 

FRANK S. DOBBINS. 


B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Popular Government. Four Essays. By Sik HENRY S. MAINE. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1886. 


It would be difficult to over-estimate the great services rendered to 
the study of jurisprudence in England by the labors of Sir Henry S. 
Maine. Perhaps no writer of the present day has so thoroughly revolu- 
tionized the method of investigating and discussing legal questions 
among English and American scholars. Before the publication of his 
works the English jurists were fettered by the utilitarianism of Jeremy 
Bentham, or the severe analytical method of John Austin. It is true 
that the application of the historical method to the study of law was by 
no means original with Maine; for the method has already been used 
with marked success by the German civilians—notably by Hugo and 
Savigny. But the fact still remains that this method of legal study has 
acquired an attractiveness and a popularity that it could not have pos- 
sessed, had the luminous and fascinating pages of Sir Henry Maine never 
been written. The Ancient Law, the Village Communities of India, 
the Early History of Institutions, the Early Law and Customs, are works 
which, by their exhaustive research and literary finish, secure to their 
author an exalted position among English jurists and scholars. 

Maine is, by way of eminence, the prophet of the “historical 
method” in England. The success which attended the application of 
this method to legal inquiries was, no doubt, a powerful incentive to 
extend it to the complex questions of government and politics. In 
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explaining the motive of his latest work, he tells us that as he attempted 
in his Ancient Law to apply the historical method of inquiry to the 
private laws and institutions of mankind, he has also been desirous of 
applying the same method to the political institutions of men. The 
critic who undertakes to compare these two works thus feels himself 
challenged to answer the question, Whether the Popular Government 
is marked by the same judicious appeal to history as that which 
makes the Ancient Law a model of historical inquiry? The domain 
of private law is, it is true, closely allied to that of public law and poli- 
tics; and the study of the genesis and growth of the former is no doubt 
an excellent preparation for researches into the nature and significance 
of the latter. But while the two branches lie over against each other 
and have often been traversed by the same persons, they are still sepa- 
rated by a clear boundary line, and it does not necessarily follow that 
he who has proved himself a safe guide in the one will prove himself an 
equally safe guide in the other. 

The reader of the Ancient Law will remember how carefully is 
traced the genesis of legal institutions from the earliest customs of the 
patriarchal society, and how clearly is set forth their differentiation into 
the various branches of status, property, contract and delict which came 
to form the elements of a complete national jurisprudence. It is chiefly 
from his wonderful insight into the antiquities of law and his power to 
breathe into dead legal facts the breath of life that Maine has 
achieved his pre-eminence as an historical jurist. As we turn to the 
Popular Government, however, we feel that the literary spirit of the 
essayist has superseded the cautious scientific spirit of the historical 
inquirer. We find very little attempt to trace the genesis of political, or 
even of popular institutions. In its stead, we find a brief review of the 
democratic tendencies of the last century, accompanied by an effort to 
brush away the a friori conceptions upon which modern democracy is 
supposed in great part to rest, and an attempt to derive from the expe- 
rience of the last hundred years a judgment as to the probable perma- 
nence of democratic government. In this inquiry the author professes 
to throw aside all bias, and to examine the prospects of popular govern-- 
ment ‘‘in a spirit different from that which animates most of those who 
view the advent of democracy either with enthusiasm or with despair.” 

The modern growth of popular government is conceived by him to: 
be of purely English origin. The interest which it awakened on the 
Continent is ascribed to the admiration with which it inspired a certain 
set of French thinkers towards the middle of the last century. In the 
general wave of constitutionalism which swept over Europe, the Brit-- 
ish government was believed to furnish the best model for the combina- 
tion of liberty and order. This model was accordingly followed by 
France, by Spain and Portugal, and by Holland and Belgium, combinedi 
in the Kingdom of the Netherlands; and subsequently by Germany, 
Italy, and Austria. After surveying the recent experience of these gov- 
ernments, as well as others in Europe and on the American continent. 
which have incorporated a popular element in their constitutions, Sir 
Henry Maine comes to the conclusion that there is ‘little to support the 
assumption that popular government has an indefinitely long period be- 
fore it.” ‘* Experience rather tends to show,” he says, ‘‘ that it is char- 
acterized by great fragility, and that since its appearance all forms of 
governments have become more insecure than they were before.” The 
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alternation of forty-five years of liberty with thirty-seven years of stern 
despotism in France; the forty military uprisings in the recent history of 
Spain ; the assassination or banishment of thirteen out of the fourteen 
presidents of the Bolivian Republic—furnish a specimen of the facts up- 
on which this unwelcome conclusion is based. 

The reason for this ‘‘ singular modern loss of political equilibrium ” 
our author finds in the interference of the army and the mob in political 
affairs: the growth of ‘‘ Irreconcilables ” within the mass of the popula- 
tion: the growth of party spirit and its manipulation by wire pullers: 
and, what may seem to many to be paradoxical, the conservatism that 
attends the extension of the franchise. Progress, in his mind, seems 
inconsistent with a wide expression of opinion. ‘‘ Universal suffrage,” 
to quote his words, ‘‘ which to-day excludes Free Trade from the United 
States, would certainly have prohibited the spinning-jenny and the 
power-loom. It would certainly have forbidden the threshing-machine. 
It would have prevented the adoption of the Gregorian Calendar,” 
etc. A broad franchise, he argues, tends to arrest everything which 
has ever been associated with Liberalism. Nor does he find in popular 
education the enlightening and progressive agency which it is some- 
times claimed to be. ‘‘ Without questioning the advantages of popular 
education under certain aspects,” he remarks, ‘‘its manifest tendency 
is to diffuse popular common-places, to foster them in the mind at the 
time it is most easily impressed and thus to stereotype average opinion.” 
The tendency of popular governments, as they widen their electoral 
basis, is therefore toward the dead level of common-place opinion. 

To sum up the infirmities which are imputed to popular govern- 
ments, we find in them, on the one hand, a wanton destructiveness 
which renders them extremely friable and presumptively incapable of 
long duration; and, on the other hand, an ultra-conservatism which 
renders them impervious to the spirit of liberality and progress. It 
would be futile in this brief space to attempt to weigh the value of these 
deductions, which are professedly derived from the experiences of his- 
tory. To an American, who looks over a history of a hundred years 
and sees his own government still remaining steadfast in spite of tem- 
pests and of political controversy and an unparalleled shock of civil war, 
a government by the people does not appear to be an essentially fragile 
structure. And to an Englishman, who is able to recount the benefi- 
cient changes that his own history has witnessed since the Revolution of 
1688, a government which is for the most part controlled by popular 
legislation does not seem to be essentially opposed to all liberalizing and 
progressive movement. Nor is Sir Henry Maine inclined to shut his 
eyes entirely to those political facts with which the American and the 
Englishman are most familiar. Indeed he insists that ‘‘ the only evi- 
dence worth mentioning for the duration of popular government is to be 
found in the success of the British Constitution during two centuries 
under special conditions, and in the success of the American constitu- 
tion under conditions still more peculiar and more unlikely to occur.” 

But the relative importance which he assigns to these facts may 
well be questioned. Are the long years of healthy growth which have 
distinguished the political history of England and the United States to 
be regarded as merely furnishing the exception ; while the rule is to be 
deduced from the immature and abnormal attempts towards popular 
goverment which are found in the recent history of France and of Spain 
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and of the South American Republics? Is there anything in the historical 
method to prevent the weighing rather than the mere numbering the 
facts of human experience? It may be questioned whether popular 
government has ever yet had a fair trial outside of England and the 
United States. The fact that popular government requires certain 
conditions for its favorable development—such as popular intelligence, 
reverence for law, a practical representative system, the absence of 
dynastic families, and independence from foreign ecclesiastical dominion 
affords no presumption against the relative permanence of this form of 
government as compared with that of any other form. Monarchy and 
aristocracy, as well, require certain conditions for their security. An 
historical inquiry into the relative stability of these various forms of 
government necesitates the inquiry as to which set of conditions are in 
closest harmony with an advancing civilization. And upon the answer 
to his question must the final verdict be based. 
WILLIAM C. MOREY. 


The Constitutional and Political History of the United States, By Dr. 
H. Von HOotst, Professor at the University of Freiburg. Translated 
from the German by JOHN J. Lator. Vol. IV. oe 2 ee 
of 1850—Kansas-Nebraska Bill. Vol. V. 1854-1856. nsas-Nebraska 
Bill—Buchanan’s Election. Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 1885. 


It is notable that the only pretentious constitutional history of the 
United States which we possess is neither American nor a constitutional 
history. The author at one time intended to become an American 
citizen, but abandoned his pu . Hedid not propose to write a 
constitutional history, but was inveigled by his American translators 
into adopting a title which promisesthat and more. The very existence 
of five such solid volumes creates a presumption which comparatively 
few will care to criticise. The fact that nearly every American college 
in which the constitutional history of the United States is taught, already 
refers to these volumes among the most respectable authorities, is an 
argument whose conclusiveness it would seem presumptuous to question. 
Any expectations or estimates of the work, founded on such grounds, 
will, however, prove as unauthorized, inexact, and misleading as is the 
title itself. One might indeed search long for a clearer exemplifica- 
tion of the law that, with books as with men, merit is necessarily in pro- 
portion neither to bulk nor to the face value of indorsements. 

Professor von Holst undertook primarily to interpret America to 
Germany. He also proposed to interpret America to America. He 
admits that his sources ‘‘are, without a single exception, printed books 
well known to every student of American politics.” He claims that, 
being a foreigner, he has been able to consider our character and history 
as they appear in these sources, with greater ‘‘ soberness of mind ” than 
American authors have preserved. He encourages the expectation that 
he will offer an achromatic medium through which to view our national 
experience ; that he will reduce the chaos of material for a history of the 
United States to an order which American authors have not discovered ; 
that he will solve political problems which have baffled prejudiced 
native minds. His performance fulfils this programme in no single 
particular. His candor is unimpeachable, but, in spite of his long resi- 
dence in the United States, he is still only a German scholar of the type 
so nearly constant in the present generation that the variations are 
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conspicuous: the vision has become microscopic at the expense of the 
power to judge perspective. 

Professor Von Holst has failed to keep distinctly in view the relation 
between the phenomena of American life and the general progress of civil- 
ization. He tells us, to be sure, that he did not feel himself ‘‘ standing in 
the fresh and clear air of stern historical truth,” until he perceived that 
** here was only an act of the one great drama, the history of western 
civilization.” He nevertheless does not seem to realize that this act, on 
a new historical stage, is an advance in the action of the drama. To him 
it is the same old struggle repeated, without added motive. He does 
not make it appear that men are no longer struggling merely to conquer 
other men or their own rulers; that their struggle is now for the higher 
conquest of self. He is apparently incapable of fellowship with that 
struggle, in which, if anywhere, every fall is a fall upward; in which the 
price of victory over self is costly tribute to the weakness and inexperi- 
ence and wickedness of self; in which triumph means the development 
of political strength, and wisdom, and righteousness. He sees the piti- 
able plight of an unsophisticated people attempting to hold their own in 
diplomacy; but if he sees, he fails to declare that the exertion by the 
people of censorship over all sorts of diplomatic action is, in itself, of im- 
measurably deeper significance than the manner or immediate results of 
that action. Diplomacy had been from its birth, the affair of Kings and 
Cabinets. Even the Commons of England had hardly become accus- 
tomed to speak above their breath on international questions. The 
multitude in America interfered narrowly and turbulently with foreign 
policy. By throwing this fact into the discreditable prominence of isola- 
tion instead of exhibiting it in its relations, von Holst accomplishes the 
double coup of worrying false witness from history, and of beginning the 
demonstration of that facility in signalizing the non-essential, and in 
blinking the essential which is likely to make him an edifying example. 
That the people of America, although ignorant, narrow and sometimes 
violent, begin to deal for themselves with the larger questions of states- 
manship, is a prophecy of increasing knowledgeand liberality and mod- 
eration; it is evidence that a process of self-education is begun which 
shali develop the potency of self-government. 

The work takes the same surface view of our quarrels over minor 
questions of domestic policy. If the author could look beyond and be- 
neath the accidental, he would learn that these agitations were not 
merely petty and contemptible wastes of political power; but that this 
‘* act of the one great drama ” was thus completing the unfinished relig- 
ions and political work of the reformation. 

Professor von Holst has failed to discover from what to what the 
American people have developed, and he has consequently failed to exhibit 
the incidents of our history in their relation to the principle of our pro- 
gress. The history of our country cannot be written until students brush 
away the clouds of theory which have mystified our politics, and look 
immediately at the facts. Noman young enough to be unprejudiced 
by party attachments formed during the civil war, can get a hearing yet 
with the generation that fought for its convictions. On the other hand 
it is not to be expected that the men who fought, either for state-sover- 
eignty or for nationality, can, at the behest of a critical historical 
method, abandon the belief of a life time, or even reopen questions 
which for them were long ago closed. (As indications of the direction 
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of opinion since the war, however, Gen. Grant’s reflections,—Memoirs, 
vol. I. pp. 218-20, are most suggestive.) The status among their con- 
temporaries of the few Americans who had reached the years of under- 
standing when the controversy became war, yet committed themselves 
to neither party, can be likened only to the condition in.which Dante 
found the shades of the men who had not soul enough to be either 
Guelph or Ghibelline. At present therefore, a foreigner has a peculiar 
advantage in attempting to write a history of the United States, which 
shall rectify the aberrations of our own partisanship. The favor with 
which the earlier volumes of this work were received is explained by the 
hope that they would perform this service. 

Von Holst ignominiously disappoints this hope. In his opening 
chapter he thus surrenders to one of the parties in the strife. 


‘* The thirteen colonies did not, as thirteen separate and mutually independent 
commonwealths, enter into a compact to sever the bonds which connected them 
with their common mother country, and at the same time to proclaim the act in 
acommon manifesto to the meme ; but the ‘one people’ of the united colonies 
dissolved that political connection with the English nation and proclaimed them- 
selves resolved henceforth, to constitute the one perfectly independent people of 
the United States.” 


From this point the prospect of advantage from the author’s disinter- 
estedness vanishes. He is not only a doctrinaire as really as if his birth 
and education had been in Massachusetts, or Ohio, but he has not even 
mastered the views which he adopts, so that he is a less consistent and 
persuasive advocate than many of our own promulgators of the same 
doctrines. : 

When the issue between state-sovereignty and nationality shall have 
been investigated by the generation to which the controversy is not 
politics, but history, the view to which von Holst is a pervert will be 
repudiated as emptying our national experience of its profoundest mean- 
ing. If according to this myth, American nationality sprung full-grown 
into life, the century whose politics von Holst professes to interpret was 
a period of disgraceful retrogression. If our unity was a kind of politi- 
cal immaculate conception, then indeed we plunged from purity into a 
national debauch that lasted nine decades. We have glorified the 
patriots who, after so many centuries, won Italian unity; we have con- 
gratulated the Germans, grudgingly sometimes, on the achievement of 
nationality ; but, taught by the expounders of this miracle theory, we 
have seen nothing but humiliation at best in the process by which we 
have meanwhile, in America, cemented a unity compared with which the 
bonds of Italian and German nationality are as gossamer. The men 
who, from the opposite point of view, have written our history since the 
adoption of the constitution, have made it simply the vehicle of the other 
lame and impotent conclusion that a rebellion which attempted to turn 
back the wheels of time was just and glorious. While von Holst, 
from his vantage ground, has not discovered that both these views belong 
with the theory of the Holy Roman Empire, and the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings, we are beginning to assign them their place among 
political antiquities, and at the same time to trace the reasons for their 

control of party opinion. After the adoption of the constitution the con- 
tention between the centralizing and the localizing party resolved itself 
into a battle of dialectics. It is needless to review the arguments for 
and against nationality. The fallacy behind them all is in the presump- 
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tion that the political character of the people of America was to be 
irrevocably settled by grammatical, and logical, and legal interpretation 
of certain documents. The zeal of both ies for verbal criticism of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution had its impulse in 
the latent idea that there was in those documents, altogether apart from 
the actual will of the people who created them, an intrinsic authority. 
The conscious effort of political reasoners was not, therefore, to show 
the people what their political relations ough? to be, and what interpre- 
tation they should accordingly will into their constitution: but to show 
what their political character must be, because of the existence of a con- 
stitution to which they were committed, and by which they were bound, 
whether it expressed the public will or not. That this conception was 
the major premise of both popular and congressional arguments from 
1789 to 1861, shows how imperfectly the people comprehended the 
nature of republican institutions. These people inherited hatred of 
Hobbes’s philosophy, yet after throwing off the yoke of England they 
never acted with perfect unanimity except in attempting to establish an 
absolutism of the dead letter of a written instrument more complete than 
Hobbes had ever attributed to princes. The constitution was, to loose 
constructionists and to broad constructionists alike, in spite of their 
declamations about freedom, either a fetich, or the edict of some 
mightier Soliman. 

Whoever throws additional light upon the meaning of the struggles 
of our constitutional period must derive it from realization that the 
force of our constitution, as of any other legal instrument, is the force of 
that will which the power giving sanction to the instrument intends to 
express by it. Thirteen distinct groups of population, in common ex- 
tremity, united their resources for a specific common purpose. At 
length they were driven by desperation to agree upon a plan of govern- 
ment. It is not necessary for the historian of our country to commit 
himself on the question whether the constitution of 1787 did or did not 
define such a nationality as we have to-day. Itis essentialthat he should 
perceive and hold in view the fact that our constitutional history begins 
not with any speculative deductions from the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; not with any theory drawn from the merits or defects of the 
Confederation; not with any dogma fortified by citations from the Con- 
stitution. Our constitutional history begins with the public opinion 
which, in every one of the thirteen colonies, whenever the issue was dis- 
tinctly made, refused to indorse Patrick Henry’s declarations : 

Government is dissolved. * * * Where are your landmarks, your 
boundaries of colonies? The distinctions between Virginians, Pennsyl- 
vanians, New Yorkers and New Englanders are no more. I am nota 
Virginian: I am an American. * * Igo upon the supposition 
that government is atan end. All distinctions are thrown down ; 
America is thrown into one mass. 

Few historical propositions are more variously and conclusively demon- 
strable than that neither the Declaration of Independence nor the Consti- 
tution was intended by the people as a proclamation of nationality in the 
sense since established. No indication appears that von Holst isacquainted 
with the constitutional history of the separate States, but his readers need 
not examine that line of evidence except for corroboration. He has him- 
self sufficiently justified our thesis by admissions and citations of whose 
significance he is serenely unconscious. ‘‘ The Constitution had been ex- 
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torted from the grinding necessity of a reluctant people.” Lawyers and 
judges, and legislators, and executives necessarily interpreted it accord- 
ing to legal canons. The historian must also consider the letter of the 
law, but his chief concern is with itsspirit, as shown in the attitude of the 
sanctioners of the law. The Constitution meant, then, according to this 
criterion, hardly more than that between the alternatives of anarchy and 
a plan of co-operation which satisfied nobody, the people chose to try the 
latter. The adoption of the Constitution was not, therefore, a consum- 
mation, but a beginning. It was the formal announcement that the 
immemorial struggle between /idertas and imperium had commenced on 
a new field. A people hereditarily suspicious of government had con- 
fronted the political and economic necessity of establishing government. 
The two ideas, on the one hand that mistrust of government isthe corner 
stone of freedom, on the other hand that strong government is the prime 
condition of freedom, are the co-ordinate moral forces which have deter- 
mined the general course of our national development. The Constitu- 
tion was not the triumph of one of these forces which had annihilated 
the other; it was the resultant of the two, each remaining as mighty as 
before. Failing to recognize this, von Holstis a blind guide. Whatever 
the fact or event in question, it is always put over against his ex parte 
interpretation of the Constitution, to be approved or condemned, instead 
of being made to render its evidence as to the political character of the 
people, and thus to serve as a commentary upon the formula of the 
popular will’ The Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, for example, and 
the anti-Federalist triumph of 1801, are meaningless, or worse, if repre- 
sented as assaults upon the established order. They are instructive if 
we see in them and in ratifications of the Constitution, for instance, 
manifestations of opposing, but equally legitimate political forces which, 
together, are establishing order. The words of the fundamental law did 
not exorcise the spirit of localism. The State Sovereignty delusion died 
the natural death of anachronisms in our war for the establishment of 
nationality in 1861. 

A full retinue of minor faults attends these fundamental defects 
throughout the work. The subsequent volumes fall further below a 
worthy standard of constitutional history than the first. The author 
apparently knows nothing of the Judiciary as a department of govern- 
ment co-ordinate with the legislative and executive branches. A Ger- 
man student would find in these volumes no suggestion of ‘‘ the law- 
making function of the Supreme Court.” No evidence appears that the 
author has studied the opinions delivered from the Supreme Bench in 
the earlier decades of our history, or that he even knows of them, except 
by hearsay. The work, after the first volume, is mainly a discussion of 
party politics, as represented by the President and Congress. Occasional 
digressions destroy even this unity, and are not comprehensive enough to 
form elements of a larger symmetry. 

Professor von Holst’s last volume, which appears as volumes four 
and five of the American translation, shows the author’s method at its 
worst. He seems to have no eye for the strategic positions in the field 
of his argument. He fails to mass his forces where they will be effective, 
but allows them to scatter and straggle. While the earlier portions of 
the work can only by courtesy be called constitutional history, large 
portions of these last volumes are not even history. Page after page is 
filled with the record of congressional wrangles among legislators who, 
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as the author admits, had long ceased to reflect the opinions of the 
people. Whatever historical importance belongs to these quarrels is 
hidden in chapters, when it might have been plain in paragraphs, but 
the author never misses an opportunity to magnify the insignificant and 
minimize the significant. 

In these two volumes von Holst proposes to justify Seward’s expres- 
sion ‘‘ the irrepressible conflict,” but he does not even let us know what 
meaning he attaches to the phrase. An attempt to prove that the con- 
flict was irrepressible, if the meaning were that slavery and freedom 
could not live together under the same laws, would be labor wasted. 
Anybody who knows that light and darkness, sin and righteousness are 
mutually exclusive, needs no proof to-day that slavery and freedom can- 
not be permanent parts of one and the same political system. If the 
author meant to prove that the union which tolerated slavery could not 
be peaceful after it had become the home of two great parties divided on 
the issue of slavery, two such volumes are highly ornamental superflui- 
ties. If his argument is that war was the inevitable outcome of the at- 
tempt to accomplish the impossible, he has left the case exactly where 
he found it; he has not supported his allegation. If he simply intended 
to tell a somewhat connected story of the exhibition of increasing hostil- 
ity between the sections, he has carried out his purpose, but with need- 
less and distracting garrulity. By way of parenthesis we may add that 
whatever be von Holst’s failures to enrich our historical knowledge, he 
has at least made it impossible for his readers to question the truth of 
Voltaire’s aphorism:—/ secret d’ennuyer c'est le secret de tout dire. 

The author shows something very like genius for missing the point 
of every question which he approaches in this period from 1850 to 1856. 
If space permitted, this might be shown, for example, in the case of the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill; in the account of the contested election of Reeder and 
Whitfield; in the whole discussion on the admission of Kansas; in the 
criticisms of Pierce’s message of 1856; in all of which von Holst demon- 
strates only his own utter lack of philosophical insight. His chapters 
read like laboriously moderate editorials from contemporary party or- 
gans. In speaking just as the newspapers did, when they were the sen- 
sations of the hour, about matters which now, in retrospect, seem man- 
ifestly subordinate and incidental, von Holst does not appear to have 
strained after graphic effect by means of a familiar rhetorical artifice of 
which he is not a master. His style of treatment is rather the bungling 
of a compiler to whom all facts are of equal importance because they 
seldom reveal anything more fundamental than themselves. In his ex- 
plorations mountains are no better landmarks than mole-hills. The 
author’s naiveté in this respect ceases after a while to be astonishing or 
exasperating, and becomes farcical. When, for instance, Sumner’s 
speech of the 19th of May is reached, one would suppose that at last the 
inquiries would be suggested: Was there a united public opinion in the 
North on the disturbing questions of the day? Was Congress at this 
juncture fairly representative of the opinions of the masses? In whatsense, 
and to what extent, if at all, were the utterances of the Massachusetts Sen- 
ator representative? In other words, interesting circumstances that take 
place in Missouri, or Kansas, or Washington are not the constitutional 
history of the United States: but those occurrences in their relation to 
the thoughts and passions of the whole people, whose acts direct consti- 
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tutional development, make up our constitutional history. We demand 
therefore of a writer of von Holst’s pretensions an exposition of such re- 
lations. He meets the demand characteristically at this point, after he 
has sacrificed whole chapters to ‘‘ border-ruffianism,” by dismissing in 
a few pages the whole central subject introduced by the speech, and 
passing to an exhaustive examination of Preston S. Brooks’s claims to 
the reputation of a gentleman! Spirits of Stubbs and Waitz! Even Mr. 
Wilson, who might be pardoned for dwelling upon the details of the 
episode, commits no such blunder. In pronouncing von Holst ‘‘the . 
most philosophical of historians,” the interesting amateur of Cambridge 
has possibly desired to publish his dissent from the view of Humboldt 
that the fundamental qualification of the historical expositor is ‘‘ recep- 
tivity of the idea”! 

Professor von Holst doubtless deserves gratitude for having done 
much to convince Americans that our own national experience is rich 
enough abundantly to reward historical work of the first order. It is 
to be hoped that he has not impressed himself with equal success upon 
our ideas of methods and standards. He has written a few admirable 
chapters, among which may be mentioned the last in the fifth volume. 
In it he shows how the extension of slavery had been forced upon the 
South, as a policy, by the logic of its unnatural position. He has 
collected a mass of material, which, dug out of the rubbish that buries 
much of it, would form a broad foundation for acquaintance with our 
history. This is the sum of his merit. So far as appears in these 
volumes, he is, as an interpreter and political philosopher, beneath 
serious consideration. 

History is not, however, written at a dash by the first adventurer. 
It grows from author to author, as the printing-press has developed 
under the eye of ten thousand inventors. This work, whose deficiencies 
are so manifest, must hasten its own obsoleteness by provoking more cri- 
tical study of our institutions. It is especially adapted to purposes of 
instruction. If there is anything which a good teacher of history can 
make more serviceable than an ideally perfect text-book, it is an inex- 
cusably bad one. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 


The History of Bimetallism in the United States. » By J. LAWRENCE 
LAUGHLIN, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Political Economy in Harvard 
University. 8vo, pp. 257. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A very entertaining and useful book might be made of the history 
of economic delusions, of which the one known as ‘‘ Bimetallism ” is not 
the least curious. In this book Professor Laughlin exposes the fallacies 
that have made this idea so captivating to many. His book is notin the 
least entertaining, but it is brimful of facts, and is merciless in its logic. 
Delusions are generally proof against argument, but if anything could 
shake the confidence of an enthusiast in ‘‘ Bimetallism ” the reading of 
these pages would. 

In a certain sense all economists and statesmen are in favor of bi- 
metallism. The money of the world is gold and silver, and nobody pro- 
poses the abandonment of either. ‘‘ Bimetallism ” is, however, a tech- 
nical term signifying a theory that the two metals may and should be 
used on conditions of perfect equality. Gold and silver should be coined 
for every one who chooses to bring metal to the mint, at a certain fixed 
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ratio of value, and should circulate side by side. This idea rests on the 
notion that it is possible to have a double standard of value, which the 
majority of economists insist is theoretically absurd, and practically un- 
workable. It is as absurd to have a double standard of we as a double 
standard of length or weight. Two dollars of variable purchasing power 
would make the same kind of commercial confusion as two yards of vari- 
able lengtk, or two pounds that never balanced each other. The idea 
that a combination of the civilized governments of the world could by 
international agreement fix the ratio of value between gold and silver, so 
that the two dollars would always remain of the same value, is another 
delusion from which many cannot free themselves. It would be as sen- 
sible to maintain that an international agreement could make a fixed 
price for wheat the world around, and keep it there from year to year, 
regardless of failures in harvests and variations of demand. These 
theoretical considerations are re-inforced by the facts when we study the 
history of coinage, ancient and modern. Bimetallism is no new thing 
under the sun, any more than “fiat” money. Only those who in ig- 
norant scorn demand, ‘‘ What have we to do with abroad?” or believe 
that the laws of nature do not apply to our great and glorious country, 
will fail to give heed tothe experience of the past. 

Professor Laughlin’s special merit is the clearness with which he 
gathers up and expounds the lessons of experience. As the title page 
indicates, he gives special attention to the financial history of our own 
country, but he goes to other countries and other lands for illustrations 
of principles as occasion demands. The tabulation of facts and the in- 
dication of their significance by means of ingenious diagrams are also 
valuable features of the book. Wecommend the volume to all who are 
interested in the thorough study of financial problems, as a work of 
the highest class, creditable in the extreme to American scholarship. 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 





